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MILITARY DISCIPLINE 



"I can't get 'em up, I can't get ’em up, 

I can’t get ’em up in the morning; 

I can’t get ’em up. 1 c:m't get 'em up, 

I can’t get ’em up at all ; 

Corp'rals worse than the private ; 

Sergeants worse than the cor|)orals; 
Lieutenants worse than the sergeants. 

And the captains the worst of all,” 

The morning ablutions and the various duties re- 
quired of both rank and file are quickly performed. 
Then comes the rattle of the drum that announces 
the physical exercises which precede each meal 
Almost before the sounds have died away, the 
throngs of talking, reading, hurrying, jostling boys, 
have resolved themselves into long, straight lines, 
and are standing at attention awaiting the com- 
mands of the Officer of the Day. 

The light physical exercises over, all march by 
squads to the dining room, in single file, each squad 
under command of an officer. The morning meal 
occupies half an hour and is succeeded by a recess 
of an hour. Then follows drill for twenty minutes, 
after which the Divisions march to the Classrooms 
and Trades’ Schools, respectively. 

At twelve o’clock noon they are assembled in the 
dining room for luncheon, and at one o’clock return 
to the Classrooms and Trades’ Schools. But mark 
the difference, the Classroom Division of the morn- 
ing becomes the Trades’ Schools Dhrision in the 
afternoon, and tnee versa. 

The school day is over at four o'clock, and the 
playgrounds are filled 
with happy, exuberant 
youth till half-past five, at 
time the evening 
meal is served. 

physical exercises 
' and orderliness preceding 

nr each meal of the day are 

identical. 

The evening is given to 
study under watchful eyes 
of tutors. In a recently 
organized school for 
Cadet Officers, special 

is given by the 
Major the Battalion 
which is both tactical and 
character. 

— .-Kt last comes the slow, 

soothing music of Taps, 
and the day’s activities 
give way to the quiet of slumbrous night. 


B jILlTARY discipline is the only effi- 
i cient kind in a school where there are 
I boys. The increasing number of mili- 
j tary academies and their popularity 
i attest the fact that these schools meet 
a need in the training of the youth that the ordinary 
public school is neglecting. Thus private military 
schools and colleges flourish in every section of the 
country in competition with the free public schools 
simply because a free education, when it means lax 
discipline, is not an attractive inducement to parents 
who w'ant to develop the highest degree of man- 
liness in their boys. 

A wise psychologist has said “Man can never 
entirely get over being an animal.” And we have 
heard that the worst Indian was the young buck. 
All of which hints that boyhood is the period that 
calls for plenty of discipline. And real manly boys, 
knowing what is good for them, relish being under 
stringent rule, in being whipped into shape after 
the method of an athletic coach. This is one rea- 
son why West Point, with all its rigorous require- 
ments, alw'ays has more candidates than it can 
admit. 

A number of issues ago we predicted that the 
time is coming when practically all of our state 
schools for the deaf will be railitarj' schools. Some 
of the Southern schools for the deaf have already 
adopted Principal Currier’s idea, and have found it 
to work out so admirably that others, including the 

Louisiana School, are 

about to fall in line. f.- , 

This in the face of the - 

growing public sentiment \ 

against any appearance of ' 

militarism. But military 
training does not neces- 

sarily foster militarism. ilk 

At the same time it does 

and ought to engender 

the chivalric spirit, which 

in our materialistic age is | 

sadly in need of a revival. 

That the military spirit 
is a fine thing when right- 

ly directed is recognized Ai?"- ' * 


MR. GEORGE K. S. GOMPERS 
Our Military Instructor 


SOME OF OUR GIRLS IN UNIFORM 


onto long suffering Uncle Sam to secure a satis- 
factory solution. The fact is. to secure anything 
near the perfect discipline in our schools that mili- 
tary drill insures, a boys’ supervisor would have to be 
either an expert hypnotist or a champion heavy- 
weight pugilist, and there are not enough of eitlier 
to supply our schools, even if the exhorbitant rates 
of the sporting fraternity could be offered as in- 


“Fades the light 
.\nd afar 
Goeth day, 
Cometh night; 
.\nd a star 
Leadeth all. 
Speedeth all 
To their rest. 


ialls heavily upon the teacher in the school room. 
This is not as it should be, for the teacher, having to 
itndergo daily wrestling bouts with such veteran 
“comebacks” as methods, can hardly be expected to 
fshe on problems that should be disposed of outside 
fl'e school room. On the other hand, to say that 
d’s up to the supervisors to make models out of 
the boys, without the requisite military machinery 
to assist them in the job is like laying everything 


ducenients . — A laba tiia M essenger. 

A DAY AT FANWOOD 
Husy is the day of every b<iy at a military school 
like Fanwmid. Marching is an infinitesmal part of 
it. .At sunrise each day the quick, sharp, insistent 
notes of the bugle, with its long-drawn-out warning 
note at the close, sounds the reveille ; which means ; 
Awake ! -Arise ! Get Busy for the Day ! 


“Love, good-night. 

Must thou go 
When the day 
And the night 
Leave me so? 

Fare thee well ; 

Day is done. 

Night is on.’’ 

This is briefly the editor’s conception of a day at 
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Fanwood from Reveille to Taps. — A'. F. Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 

MILITARY DRILL IX TEN SCHOOLS. 

Drill-sergeant Fraser states the New Jersey and 
Michigan schools are the late.st to adopt military 
training for the deaf, making ten as follows : Fan- 
wood (N. Y.), New Jersey, North Carolina, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Michigan Minne- 
sota and Washington. — Washingtonian. 

PROMOTION OF CADET OFFICERS 

.Although not yet in full uniform we are making 
progress in things military. 

Every Sunday afternoon we now have a some- 
what formal parade and flag ceremony, in addition 
to the daily marching drills of the boys and those of 
the girls twice a week. 

On Sunday December 3. twenty-one cadets were 
promoted to the rank of corporal, as follows ; Cadets 
Shaw, McClelland, Davison, Doyle, Dondiego, Pease, 
Ciampaglia, llapward, Morgan, Jerrell, Scudder, 
Green. Ramshaw, Learning, Renton, Klepper, Robin- 
son, Bailsman, Harris, Casterline and -Apgar. 

The promotion was made impressive by the fact 
that it immediately followed the formal flag salute, 
when Drill-master Gompers read the special orders 
of the day and those named in the orders advanced 
twenty paces and saluted the commandant, who 
returned the salute and then gave them a short in- 
formal address upon the nature of their new’ re- 
sponsibilities. 

In substance they were told that, while a corporal- 
ship is not a high rank itself, it is the first step up 
from the ranks on the ladder of military progress 
from the individual stand-point. From among the 
corporals a few weeks later a smaller number of ser- 
geants w'ill be selected, at the same time other cadets 
being promoted to fill the vacancies. Still later from 
among the sergeants a still smaller number of lieu- 
tenants will be given their commissions, which carrj- 
with them the proud right to wear sHoulder straps 
and sw'ords, the lieutenants being the lowest rank of 
commissioned officers. Then finally, about the end 
of the year, a captain will be selected from among 
the lieutenants for each company. 

Each of these promotions in turn will be based on 
three considerations, military proficiency in the drills, 
good lessons in school and good conduct everywhere. 
It is a race in which every cadet can compete and the 
best one wins, but each step carries with it more and 
more responsibility, especially as to good example 
and influence, over the younger cadets and officers 
less advanced in rank. 


Our drum corps helps out a lot in the marching. 
It now consists of a base drum purchased for th** 
school and the kettle drum recently presented by Mr, 
Newcomb. We hope soon to add other musical in- 
struments and liven up the silence considerably. 
The drums are also being found very useful in the 
fire drills in the Boys’ Building. Indeed they' are 
much better than electric gongs for getting the 
boys awake in a hurry, as there is some quality 
about their tones which seems to penetrate w'her- 
ever there is the slightest ve.-^tige of an auditory 
nerve left. Some claim they w'ould even wake the 
dead, and Peter's trump has nothing on them. 


About half of our boys have now been fitted 
out in their new uniforms, and a manly appearing 
lot of cadets they make in them. We hope that 
they will all be as good as they look. While 
"fine clothes do not make fine gentlemen,” at the 
same time neat appearing uniforms such as our 
boys now wear stimulate self-respect and a feel- 
ing of loyalty to the school which the uniforms 
represent and these traits certainly make for 
good conduct and manly character. 


The fairest apple hung on the highest bough. — 
Waverley. 

Better help men to pleasures than to pains. — 
Pcveril of the Peak. 


PHILADELPHIA 

By J, S. REIDER 

■ HE meeting of the Clerc Literary As- 
sociation, on Thursday evening, No- 
vember 9th, was devoted entirely to the 
memory of the late Reverend Henry 
Winter Syle, the anniversary of whose 
birth occurred on the previous day. Mr. Syle died 
on January 6th, 1890. He would be seventy years 
old on this anniversary, if his life had been spare 1 
In anticipation of interesting recitals of by-gone 
times, a large number of deaf attended this meeting, 
and they w'ere not disappointed by its outcome. The 
speakers were Messrs. J. S. Reider, William Mc- 
Kinney, R. M. Ziegler, Wm. H. Lipsett and the Rev. 
C. O. Dantzer ; and, but for the lateness of the 
hour, there might have lieen several others. Mr. 
Syle’s widow and daughter. Miss Irene, were among 
the spectators and seemed to enjoy the reminiscences 


of the speakers. 

In the spring of the present year the matter of 
enlarging the Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, 
at Doylestown. Pa., w'as agitated and work planned 
to raise funds for the purpose. Since then a Build- 
ing Fund has been created by the Board of Trustees 
which now amounts to the goodly sum of $932.92. 
In addition, the Pennsilvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, at its recent conventions in 
Mt. Airy, raised over $700. which will be turned 
over to the fund, making a total of over $1,632.92 
for this year. Mr. E. Stanley Thompson, a teacher 
at the Mt. Airy School, is the Treasurer of the Board 
of Trustees of the Home. 


Prevalence of infantile paralysis in city and State 
has caused officials of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb to continue indefiniteh’ the 
local quarantine on the school at Mt. Airy and to 
bar all visitors. The football schedule ha.s been 
cancelled except in the interclass games. — Clipping. 


On Saturday, October 28th, at Chester, Pa., the 
Pennsylvania Military College defeated Gallaudet 
College in a game of football by the score of 27 — 13. 
Eight deaf persons, including three ladies, from 
Philadelphia are known to have attended the game. 


Mrs. Josephine Brutschea gave a masquerade party 
and Dutch supper to a number of hearing friends 
of her son, John at their cosy home in Camden, 
N. J., on Saturday evening, November 4th. Mrs. 
Brutschea being deaf, she also invited about a half 
dozen deaf from Philadelphia to the party. 


During the whole period of the prevalence of 
infantile paralysis in Philadelphia, not one deaf per- 
son hereabouts was striken and only one child of 
deaf parents is known to have been. This sole case 
was a mild one, the child soon recovering. 


Mr. Charles Partington, who worked for many 
years as a die engraver of cloth patterns, found 
it profitable to change his vocation and applied at 
the office of the The Sorth American for a position 
in the photo-engraving department. At first he 
worked as a substitute on short time, but was 
.^oon promoted to the regular staff, and now is 
working nights. 

Several desirable improvements will soon be made 
to -All Souls’ Parish Hou.se. The parish-hou.se, ow- 
ing to the conveniences it affords and its admirable 
location, is very popular with the deaf of Philadel- 
phia and a rapid succession of events are continually 
held there. The events are not all of a religious 
nature, some being secular; but all the events may 
be depended upon to contribute their share to the 
moral and material welfare and the social enjoy- 
ment of the deaf. In plain words, the more the 
building is used by the deaf, the more good it may 
do them. Though under the care of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the deaf of all creeds are made 


welcome to intermingle there, so that All Souls’ is 
truly a place for "all souls.” 


The Gallaudet Club of Philadelphia will hold its 
next annual dinner at the New Bingham Hotel, 
Eleventh and Market Street, on the evening of De- 
cember i6th. Superintendent and Mrs. Walter M. 
Kilpatrick, of the New Jersey School, will he guests 
of honor at this function. 


Mr. Edwin Stanley Thompson, of the Mt. Airy 
School, delivered an illustrated lecture on "Sunny 
Italy” before the Philadelphia Local Branch at All 
Souls’ Parish House on Saturday evening, November 
the iith. There was a good attendance at this 
lecture and every’ one felt well repaid for attending 
it, for -Mr. Thompson’s views, all taken by him.self 
during his travels abroad some years ago, are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and interesting. About two 
hours were consumed by the lecture, the views being 
explained by Mr. Thompson himself by means of 
finger spelling. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel L. Schw’artz gave a mas- 
querade party to about forty friends at their home 
on the evening of November 4th. A feature of the 
party was the beautiful costumes worn by those pre- 
sent. .A fine collation wms also served, atm „ very 
enjoyable evening was passed. 


Air. Lee Clark, of Hartford, Conn., a traveling 
agent, has been in Philadelphia for several weeks. 


An all-day program has been arranged for the 
pecople of All Souls’ Parish, including a service in 
the morning, a turkey dinner at noon, a social after- 
noon, and an evening entertainment, for those who 
care to spend the day at their Church-home. 


Rabbi Marvin Nathan, of the Temple Beth Israel, 
lectured before the Beth Israel Association for 
the Deaf, on Sunday afternoon, November 12th. 
His subject was “Abraham,” and he made it intense- 
ly interesting to his deaf spectators, A lady in- 
terpreted the lecture in signs. Those who know the 
Rev. Mr. Nathan, among them Principal Walker, 
know that he is an absorbing speaker. 


All the inmates of the the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Deaf, at Doylestown, Pa., are at present in 
a fair state of health, with two exceptions. These 
are Ulys.ses T. Ammerman, from Northumberland 
County, who has been suffering with congestion 
of the heart the past four weeks, and Miss Rachel 
Green, of Philadelphia County, who is at the Stet- 
son Hospital, in this city, to undergo an operation 
on her neck. 


Philadelphia Division No. .yo, N. S. F. D., at its 
last meeting on November 3rd, nominated the officers 
to be elected at the December meeting for the en- 
suing year. With one exception, all the old officers 
were re-nominated and all without competitors, so it 
is a foregone conclusion that the whole ticket will 
be elected. 

.Alfonso, a hearing son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Waterhouse ( deaf) of Camden, N. J., recently 
was seriously’ injured by being thrown from a motor- 
cycle, which he was riding with a companion, while 
trying to avoid a collision with an automobile. 

Miss Grace Webster, of Baltimore, Aid., has been 
admitted to the Home at Doylestown as a pay 
mate. 

One of the Bishops will visit All Souls' Church 
for the Deaf to administer the Rite of Confirmation 
on February 18, 1917. A class for confirmation L 
now being formed. 


The Beth Israel Association for the Deaf, 
organization of our Hebrew deaf, held its annua 
election on November 3th. Jas. S. REmy'*- 
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WILLIAM C. RITTER, SUPERINTENDENT 


N MILLWOOD, CLARK CO.. VA., 
was born the above gentleman — an 
epidemic of scarlet fever carried off 
two of his brothers and left him 
deaf. Previous to his losing hear- 
ing, he attended the public school two years and 
then he was sent to the Staunton Va., school for 
the deaf in 1883. He left the school during his 
seventh year with Hon. J. H. Lindsay, now presi- 
dent of the Staunton School Board, who -was a 
teacher there and resigned to establish a paper. 
Later he was employed in different branches of 
newspaper work in some cities of Va., and as- 
sisted in launching the first daily paper i!i New- 



William C. Ritter, Superintetident School for 
Deaf and Blind 


port News, where he is now' superintendent of 
the School for the Colored Deaf and Blind Chil- 
dren near by. 

Having lived in each division of the state and 
meeting so many uneducated colored deaf people, 
he began publishing editorials, and articles in 
state papers, also printed thousands of leaflets 
relating the great need of schools for the educa- 
tion of the deaf negroes. For many years he 
had worked hard and finally drew up a measure 
and had it introduced in legislature, and it is a 
long story how this measure was bufifcted and 
rolled about, pigeon-holed and again resurrected, 
then pigeon-holed some more, and finally pulled 
through wdth $20,000.00 for a building and $5,000.- 
00 for support. 

The first session opened September 8, ipcK), with 
Mrs. Ritter teachnig the first cass of colored deaf 
in Virginia numbering 20, Today it is in its 7th 
term, it expands to seven brick buildings, from 
a small tract of land up to too acres of farming 
land. 

All buildings are being equipped with modern 
conveniences, such as steam heating, gas for fuel, 
electricity for light and power, supplied with city 
water and fire alarm system, although a mile 
from the corporation limits. The total appropria- 
tions since iiX)8 will approacli near $200,000.00 
figure. 

Mr. Ritter’s great help has been his good and 
faithful wife, Mrs, Leslie Harrison Ritter, a grad- 
uate of the North Carolina School, natural artist 
.at the blackboard, with the needle, or the artist’s 




School for Colored Deaf 
and Blind Children at 
Newport News, Va. 


paint-brush. The last enrollment was 135 and this 
sessio;. it promises to be even more. The grad- 
uates will be turned out next June. 

Newport News School for the Colored Deaf 
and Blind Children is the largest in the United 
States for its age. it is safe to say, judging from 
these figures, enrollment and appropriations. 

In fact Mr. Ritter has been a leader of the deaf 
of Virginia all his life, a born hustler and is ad- 
mired by every body'. 

This silver loving cup w'as presented to Mr. 
William C. Ritter, Superintendent of the New'port 
News, Va., Sciiool for the Deaf and Blind Chil- 
dren, for his co-work in the uplift of the deaf of 
Virginia, from the members of the Old Dominion 


Silver Loving Cup Presented to 
Mr. William C. Ritter 


Society of the Deaf, whose name has just been 
changed to Virginia Association of the Deaf, of 
which Mr. Ritter had been president since its 
organization. 

This presentation took place during the O. D. 
S. D. convention, and it was a great surprise to 
Mr. Ritter, who was greatly touched by the affec- 
tion shown, and the continued loud applause from 
the audience. His appreciation and thanks were 
so affecting, that it brought many to tears. 

Rev. Mr. Whildin’s Presentation Address 

My dear Mr. Ritter; — The members of the 
Virginia Association of the Deaf, assembled here 
at your School, in adjourned convention, over a 
hundred strong, have asked me to be their spokes- 
man upon this happy occasion. I do not know 
precisely why they' thus honor me unless it is 
that they reg.ird me as a Neutral. — as one who 
stand midway between, and at a safe distance, 
from their various interests and view's. Just as 
the United State regards herself as the most fort- 
unate nation in the word at this time of world- 
war, so I regard myself as the most fortunate in- 
dividual in this assembly. But. my dear sir, lest 
you deem my words an intimation that there has 
been strife and discord in this convention I beg 
to assure y'ou that there has been perfect peace 
and concord. I have attended many conventions 
of the Deaf in many parts of the country and, 
indeed, in none of them have I ever found greater 
mutual respect, courtesy, and good will and love 
than have prevailed here. 

You see before you over a hundred manly men 
and womanly women. They' are y'our friends. 
They represent the flower of the Deaf of Virginia. 
Some of them were your schoolmates and class- 
Continued on Page 50 
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SUPPOSE there will be hundreds of 
contestants in the competition for the 
prize of $300 to be given for the best 
20,000 word essay on the subject of 
teaching and training little deaf chil- 
dren at home, now being advertised as the “Alexan- 
der Graham Bell Grosvenor Memorial Fund,” the 
judges being Mr. and Mrs. Lyons, Dr. and Mrs. 
Crouter and Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert H. Grosvenor. 

The subject affords a rich field, and unless I am 
very much mistaken the result is going to be some 
W’orth while literature on the subject. If Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell had been one of the judges, 
though, I think the winner would have been more 
rightly selected, or if any other deaf woman had 
been selected, a fairer result would be attained 
because of the fact that no woman can judge what 
is more beneficial to a deaf child than a deaf woman. 
There are great numbers of deaf women to whom 
this subject is brought into their very lives as it 
cannot by any possibility be brought into the lives 
of hearing women. 

❖ 

Mrs. Crouter will bring great wisdom into the 
result, for she was a teacher of the deaf before 
her marriage, and now, as wife and mother, living 
on the same grounds with half a thousand deaf 
children all her married life, makes her opinions 
and decisions weighty. 

❖ 

North Dakota has six representatives at Gallaudet 
College, and the great States of the East will not 
average one each. It gets more and more and 
more Western every year, and causes one to wonder 
why so few of the Eastern deaf avail themselves 
of the higher education offered at so low cost, and 
in such an ideal manner in the wonder city. Capital 
of the Nation. 

❖ 

I am in receipt of a leaflet circular advertising 
a Teacher of Music who states that she is the author 
of the “Incubator of Music,” whatever that may be, 
and in her testimonials she presents this one : 

“It gives me pleasure to recommend Madame Pas- 
qiian Prillwitz as a remarkable and most successful 
teacher of the voice. She has done wonderful things 
in my family in developing strong, vibrant and sweet 
toned voices when there was practically no material 
worth while in the beginning. 

“I watched her experiments with mutes ; the im- 
provements were perceptible in the first les.son. In 
a very short tune, the m> te deve’oped not only a 
voice, but a pleasant sounding voice. Her methods 
arc unique and original, her patience remarkable 
and her re. ults 1 henomen il. 

"The proof of her method s plainK" heard in her 
own clear, beautiful singing vox?. 

"Georci.^ McNally McNutt.” 

1 hope that 1 am too gallant to dispute a lady’s 
word, so I will pass over Georgia McNally McNutt 
with Georgia McNally McNutt's statement that proof 
of what Madam Pasqnan Prillwitz is able to ac- 
complish in developing pleasant sounding voices for 
mutes is in that Madam Prillwitz herself, has a 
beautiful voice, but you can't make me accept the 
following as a fact even if the Rev. George S. Pay- 
son D. D. swears to it : 

“Madam Pasquan Prillwitz, vocal teacher of 1045 
Park .\vemte. this city, has a wonderful method 
of training the deaf-dumb to speak, with a natural 
use of their voice, which has never been accomplished 

before by any other person, I, personally, know 
of a child who never uttered an intelligible word, 
who in two weeks, was able to speak about fifty 
sentences, w'ith correct pronunciation of vowels and 
consonants. This wonderful case can be verified 
by the Rev. Geo. S. Pavson. D.D., to Seaman Ave., 
New York City. M. B. H.” 

❖ 

In all the wild claims I ever heard of what was 
accomplished for those born deaf, none ever went 
so far as to assert that fifty sentences had been 


By ALEXANDER L. PACH 

learned in two weeks, with correct pronounciation 
of vowels and consonants, because as a matter of 
fact that feat cannot be accomplished in a life time, 
and is only possible to the adventitiously deaf, and 
even then the deafness must have come after at 
least eight years of hearing. 

❖ 

Until one of the exchanges printed news of the 
fact, I never heard of the death of Prof. William 
I. Tilton, for many years a teacher In the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, and the best chum I ever had 
at a Convention, and I had him often in that capacity, 
at many conventions in many States. His initials 
form a combination that tell one of his lovable 
qualities. He was one of the most genial and lov- 
able men I ever knew, and we had a great dpal 
in common. Many songs and hymns that he knew 
as a hearing boy I shared the memory of, and we 
got a great deal of gladness over our being able 
to hum them over together, correcting each other’s 
rendition by beating time for the several tunes. 
We were hearing lads when the Moody and Sankey 
hymns were popular throughtout the country and 
“Cling to the Life-boat” in particular held tenacious- 
ly in both our memory store-houses. I wish I 
might write a proper tribute to the memory of 
“Billy” Tilton, brightest of deaf men, and best of 
good fellows and good friends. 

Rev. C. S. Hutchinson, of the “High” faction of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church publicly objects to 
the ordination of deaf ministers on the ground that 
they should be classed with cripples. I do not know 
Rev. C. S. Hutchinson, but I do know every ordained 
priest among the Deaf, and I do not know any 
among them who are in any sense of the word 
“cripples” as the Rev. C. S. Hutchinson means it. 
A few years ago there was gathered to his Fathers 
an Episcopal minister who was, in a certain sense of 
the word, crippled physically, in addition to his being 
deaf. I never knew, or knew of a cleaner or saintlier 
man than he was. In spite of actual pain that walk- 
ing and standing cost him, he traveled thousands and 
thousands of miles doing good over a vast field, 
rarely ever home with his family, denying himself 
all leisure and taking only short rests he imitated the 
Master as it is given few men, deaf or hearing to do. 

"Sign-making in the English Order” was the sub- 
ject of an editorial in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal of 
June 8. in the course of which Editor Hodgson in- 
formed Mr. Pach that the subject has already been 
fought over for nearly a century. 

Those who are interested in the matter can find 
all of the pros and cons chronicled in back numbers 
of the Annals. There were giants in the profession 
in those days, and they left nothing to be said on the 
subject l.y future generations of teachers of the deaf. 

.\s Mr. Hodgson says, the majority of teachers 
have always advocated the “natural order” of signs, 
and that order depends purely on the pictures that 
flash across the mind of the sign-maker, irrespective 
of the idiom of any spoken language . — The Cali- 
fornia News. 

This brings the matter l ack to whatever is, is 
best, but the world doesn’t look on things in that 
light. When I was a boy, a man used to go rouni 
town mornings, filling the street lights with kero- 
sene oil and at dusk he used to go round and light 
them, turning them out at daylight next morning. 
Mr. Edison, after gas had held its sway, gave us 
the incandescent electric light. The giants of other 
days were great men. but they did not know it all. 
Since it is possible to address a deaf audience, by 
signs and spelling, in correct English, I do not see 
why it should not be done always. What would 
one think of a teacher of grammar in ordinary 
schools, working hard day in and day out to bring 
about the best results, and then on Friday afternoons 
addressing the pupils in slangy terms, and ungram- 
matical language? Wouldn’t that teacher have a job 
to “come back,” to lapse into slang myself. 


Since it is so relatively easy, if I were a school 
principal, I would insist that all exercises, chapel, 
school and shop have correct English for a first 
principle. After .school days are over, and good 
English instilled, let the deaf follow the natural 
order if thev want to. 

❖ 

And by the way, why “Natural Order?” 

Easiest order, or commonplace order, perhaps, but 
not “Natural Order.” 

What surprises me in this discussion is that the 
person most to be benefited by the order of signs, 
the deaf-mute, has not yet put in his plea. Mr, 
Caldwell, though all his adult life has been spent 
with the deaf, is a hearing man, and Mr, Hodgson 
lost his hearing in early manhood, as I did, and none 
of us know what a difficult road the acquisition of 
correct English is to the congenital deaf person, 
from our own experience. 

Rochester turns out splendid specimens of what 
correct English will do for the Deaf, and the Ro- 
chester ntethod of course accounts for that, and we 
correct English advocates merely ask that the sign 
addresses be R^ jhesterized, to me, at least, a very 
simple proceeding if gone at right. 

❖ 

If there is any word, or any combination of words 
in the language that accurately and tersely tell what 
the use of signs and spelling as a communicable 
vehicle means, I do not recall ever having heard it. 
I know when people see deaf people talking together, 
they tell themselves that the sign language is being 
used. Strictly speaking, that is not true, for the 
speakers may be using only the manual alphabet, and 
while that, in a waj', is a sort of sign language, we 
still need a word to describe what I refer to. 

It is a visible language that we use, and the only 
one that tells the on-looker a fact at a glance. 
Normal people may speak in English or German, 
or any foreign language, and no one will know of it, 
but when deaf people talk every one knows. And 
what a democratic language it is that we use. Many, 
many times in the thirty-five years that have passed 
since I began to learn it, I have seen many happy 
outcomings. and two, very recently will bear re- 
teling ; 

A little party of New Yorkers, were taking a 
little party of Philadelphia’s best and best known 
people over the familiar Pollyanna gladness route 
that involves a trip to the Aquarium at the Battery, 
then a ride on an Iron Steamer to Coney Island, 
then the Parks, dinner at Henderson’s or the Kaiser 
Garten, then Steeplechase and another Iron Steamer 
home. None of the |)arty noticed a young woman 
of the sweet and dainty type, eyeing them wistfully, 
till the young woman, having followed them for a 
time approached one of the ladies, anti in our own 
language, the one I am trying to find a name for, 
daintily said, “Oh, you won’t think me rude for 
doing as I am, but my father and mother are deaf, 
and at hohie (mentioning an up-state city) I know' 
all their friends, and 1 am in New York now re- 
hearsing wilii a company that is going on a long 
tour to the Pacific coast and I won’t see my parents 
for nearly a year, and all day I have been so t-e-r-r-i- 
b-l-y home sick. My chum ( whom she called and in- 
troduced) and I came down here to see the sights, 
and I was just ready to sit down on the beach and 
cry away my home-sickness, when I saw you all. 
and for an hour I have been following you trying 
to muster up courage to speak.” We all assured 
her she hadn’t made an\' mistake, and she seemed 
lighter in heart and gayer in spirit afterw'ard. 

❖ 

Election night in New York. 

The scene, one of the best of the restaurants on 
the “Gay White Way,” and the crowd in the restau- 
rant so persistent, that the waiters had to fight their 
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way through, and as a result, a dinner usually served 
in forty-five minutes, took two hours longer than 
that. With me at my table were friends who “trans- 
lated” the election returns as they were read off, 
but well as they used the manual alphabet, the figures, 
as usual with the average hearing users of the man- 
ual alphabet, were a jumble. Gentleman at the next 
table, noticed it, turned to me, and made the inquiry 


“Deaf and Dumb,” to which I answered, “first yes, 
second no,” in signs, at which he laughed, and then 
when it was announced that the 31st election District 
of the seventeenth Assembly District gave Josheimer 
2578 over McGillicudy, 1 got the figures exact. Be- 
tw-een bulletins and bites the gentleman told me he 
was Will H. Jordan, for many years a teacher in 
the Jackson, Miss., School. Did I know Mr. Dob- 


yns? Sure, all of them, and so on, till we parted 
bully good friends. Thanks to the language deaf 
people use — What’s its name, anyw'ay? 

Mr. Ash, is visiting in Philadelphia, Mr. Reider 
tells his readers in his newsy Journal chat. The 
point of interest is in that Mr. Ash is from Phoenix- 
ville. Pa. Appropriate, isn’t it? 


NAD 


1 want to be a Nad-Prat 
And with the Nad-Frats stand, 

I want to join that famous 
Impostor-chasing band. 

So first I’ll join the Praters, — 

I'ive dollars mailed to Gib 
Will simplify such matters 
Before you trim your jib. 

.\nd then, with happy holler. 

To show I’m wide-awake 
I’ll ship a doughty dollar — 

My Nad fee — unto Drake. 

HE N. A. D. Impostor Bureau is busily 
preparing for an active campaign before 
the coming state legislatures, aiming to 
outdo the glorious record of two years 
ago wdien it secured seven new state 
laws in one winter. All this will take men and 
money. If you are not a Nad and are anxious to 
help along the good work, send one dollar or more 
to treasurer Harley D. Drake, Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Bureau Director, Box 
B. Vancouver, Washington. Every little bit counts. 

.\. E. Hole, an Englishman, and E. E. Norton, a 
Kad-Frat, rode from San Francisco to Tijuana, 
Mexcio, over the coast route, a distance of 624 
miles, in 26 hours running time last June. Return- 
ing over the valley route they made 598 miles, in 
t6 hours running time, an average of 45 miles an 
hour. 

The tw'o boys spent less than $35 for gasoline, 
hotels, sight-seeing and all. The San Diego Ex- 
position gave bronze medals to every passenger of a 
motor-propelled vehicle coming over 500 miles. 
Norton may here be observed on intimate terms with 
■“Henry Ford’s doves of peace” at the Plaza of the 
Exposition. 

Tijuana, just across the border, they describe as a 
sweltering collection of saloons, gambling hells, and 
— worse things. In the accompanying illustration 
may be seen a Mexican flag at half-mast, an excep- 
tionally clean officer of the Carranza army standing 
On the corner. 

Hole’s seven horse-power Excelsior, 1917 model, 
costing $325, has already added several prizes to 
his choice collection of cups and medals. He counts 
on taking a homestead in Australia before long, being 
a British subject and for that reason has so far 
declined to ally himself with the N. F. S. D. That 
would appear a sad mistake, the Frats insuring all 
able-bodied deaf men without respect to nationality 
or religion. 

August Klenz, a Los Angeles Nad who has not 
yet joined the Frats, will probably do so at his 
earliest convenince. 

Klenz’s body was recognized on a slab at the 
morgue, so the liberal Los Angeles colony speedily 
contributed over a hundred dollars to save him from 
the Potter's field, the corpse being shipped to his 
father in Philadelphia for burial. 

Three nights later a deaf friend met Klenz’s ghost 
stauntering blithely down Spring Street and remon- 
strated with the dead man for leaving his nice cozy 
coffin to take nocturnal prowls, reminding him such 
Unseemly conduct was not according to Hoyle — ex- 
cept on Halloween. His friend endeavored to con- 
vince Klenz he was really dead on the way to a 
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Philadelphia cemetery, but Klenz firmly maintained 
he was still in the land of the living. A long and 
animated debate took place under the glaring electric 
lights, in which Klenz, upholding the affirmative, 
was given a close decision. 

Sut he took no chances. Pale and haggered he 
tottered to the nearest telegraph office and wired his 
folks this earnest entreaty, “Please don’t burj' me.” 

Their meeting it was sudden. 

Their meeting it was sad ; 

'I'liev spent a life of regret — 

”1 is all the time they had. 

They vow they’ve learned a lesson 
-■^s in their cells they flop — 

There is always sometiiing doing 
When Impostors meet a cop. 

In 1913 the deaf raised $24318.13 in a single day, 
Gallaudet’s birthday, December ro. That date falling 
on Sunday this year, Saturday the 9th, will be re- 
cognized as Gallaudet Day when the deaf everywhere 
should gather for banquets, speeches, plays and con- 
tributions. 

The Portland Oregon Frats are giving the play, 
“Gallaudet Founding the Hartford School,” by J. 
Schuyler Long, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, which is 
especially appropriate, in view of the fact a world's 
congress will next summer celebrate too years 
achievement in the education of the American deaf, 
on the site of the first school. Portland's entire 
proceeds will be turned over to the N. A. D. En- 
dowment Fund. 

Contributions should be sent to Chairman A. J. 
Eickhoff, 803 Oak street, Flint, Michigan. If we 
can raise $2,000 for a monument to a dead benefactor, 
why should we not raise $5,000 for what is more 
pressing — our own present welfare, industrial and 
social ? 

JUST REMEMBER — That he who expects profit 
for everj-thing he does will never do anything profit- 
able, and that there is always joy in doing a good 
deed and a kind act though you never know who is 
directly benefitted thereby. 

The N. A. D. is working to help you ; why not 
help it to, help you ? 

Anthony Terranova, of San Francisco, claims he is 
the first Nad-Frat to have twins since joining those 
organizations. Other divisions are invited to speak 
up. 

SOME CAMPAIGN LIES TOLD OF 
NAD-FRATS. 

Somebody said 

That Odie W. Underhill is interested in Grand 
Opera. 

That Leo. C. Williams is at work on another 
spring poem. 

That Fred Baars is a half-brother of the Seven 
Sutherland Sisters. 

That C. H. Doane suffers from hai'-fever every 
February. 

That Jay Cooke Howard once let an Impostor slip 
through his fingers. 

That the Rev. George Flick twice won the ski 
championship of Finland. 

That the Rev. D. E. Moylan wants to book passage 
on the submarine “Deutschland.” 

That Bill Root wrote Editor Porter to stop his 
subscription to the Silent Worker. 


That “Ach Lewie” Bacheberle tried to enlist in the 
Canadian Oversees batallion. 

That Ed Mcllvian will conduct a chess and check- 
er tournament at Hartford next summer. 

That Roy J. Stewart paid an election bet by giving 
Woodrow Wilson a whecUiarrow ride around the 
Capital. 

That Sol D. Weil propose Lockport or Dunkirk as 
the site of the 1920 N. A. D. convention. 

That the Rev. J. W. Michaels eats fresh straw- 
berries with cream and catsup every' morning during 
December. 

That Orson Archibald — who really gave 100 acres 
as a site for the Indiana Home for Aged Deaf and 
made the deaf Hoosiers raise Si 1,000 in three years — 
contributed five cents to the latest German loan. 
LIES, ALL LIES! 


YEGGS DUPE BY “DEAF” DISGUISE 

Yeggmen posing as deaf beggars have “located” 
many a “plant” returning at night with confederates 
to make “rich hauls,” as the police of Portland, Ore- 
gon, recently discovered by accident. While being 
booked, a “deaf-mute” beggar was greeted in joyful 
tones by a noted yegg, “Hello pal.” A hurried search 
of the rogues gallery proved the “mute,” W. J. 
Adams, alias Austin, alias McAdams, was wanted in 
half a dozen states. 

Hearing of this Judge Skidworth, of Toledo, Ore- 
gon, yesterday sentenced Leroy C. White, who had 
been peddling “appeal of a deaf-mute,” to a term of 
one to five in the State Penitentiary for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. The fakir proved able 
to hear a whisper in the furthest corner of the court- 
room. 

In Ohio the capture of two post office robbers with 
$1800 loot and well-worn “deaf and dumb” cards is 
significant, following as it does the confession of an- 
other suspect that Cincinnati has a school for train- 
ing fake deaf beggars. 

The National Association of the Deaf, incorporated 
by act of Congress, is waging a campaign of educa- 
tion, backed by' U. S. statistics that 98 per cent of the 
educated deaf are self-supporting. It claims pseudo 
“deaf and dumb” spread the false conclusion that 
begging is almost a necessity for those who can not 
hear, which works an especial hardship on a law- 
abiding class, most of them skilled workmen and tax- 
payers. Often it is only necessary for an applicant 
to state he is deaf, and he can not even get a hearing, 
much less land a job. 

“The Deaf Do Not Beg.” is the .slogan of the N. 

D. It points out each State has a free school where 
the deaf are taught some good trade — proving the ab- 
surdity' of the cards customarily peddled by “mutes” 
asking “funds to enter a deaf and dumb school.” 

Recognizing this, last winter seven states passed 
laws making it a misdemeanor to beg alms under 
false guise of physical affliction, namely ; Washington 
Nevada, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Flori- 
da, 

The warning just sent out by the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf states the wisest thing to do when 
accosted by a “deaf’ beggar is to detain him in 
conversation while someone stealthily summons an 
officer. The' police can then have a real deaf person 
unmask the fraud and the comunity will be well rid 
of one more predatory mendicant . — The Washington- 
ian. 
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If we can edncate the man for the job, and for 
the job alone, there will be one set of men to work 
with their hands and another set of men to work 
with their brains. This is a condition that no Ameri- 
can community should tolerate. It means the per- 
manent stratification of American society. I want 
to educate the man for his life as well as for his 
living. The schools should give not simply skill : 
they should give right habits, methods, and ideals. — 
M. H. P. Faunce. — iVisconsin Times. 

+ 

THE PRAYER OF CYRUS BROWN 

"The proper way for a man to pray,” 

Said Ifeacon Lemuel Keyes, 

“And the only proper attitude 
Is down upon his knees.” 

"No, 1 should say the way to pray,” 

Said Rev. Dr. Wise. 

“Is standing straight with outstretched arms 
And rapt, upturned eyes.” 

“Oh, no; no, no," said Elder Snow, 

“Such posture is too proud; 

A man should pray with eyes fast closed 

And head contritely bowed.” 

"It seems to me his hands should be 
Austerely clasped in front. 

With both thumbs pointing toward the ground.” 
Said Rev. Dr. Blunt. 

"Las’ year I fell in Hodgkin's well 
Head first” said Cyrus Brown, 

“With both my heels astickin’ up. 

My head a-pintin’ down ; 

“An’ I made a prayer right then and there — 
Best prayer 1 ever said. 

The prayingist prayer I ever prayed, 

A-standin' on my head.” 

— Sam Walter Foss, in Exchange. 
❖ 

The South Dakota Advocate advocates that 
the line o’ type editorials appearing in the 
Palmetto Leaf might be substituted for Binet- 
Simon tests for finding out the mental calibre 
of deaf children. All right, maybe they will 
do the trick, only before they can be standard- 
ized the Convention will have to appoint a 
new Efficiency Committee with greater mental 
powers than are embraced in the present one. 

The editor of the Deaf Carolinian wonders how 
other editors dispose of their exchanges. All right, 
sister. We religiously read some of them, from 
cover to cover, glance over others and so on down 
the line until we come to some of them that receive 
but .scant attention. The bulk of them then go to 
the paper baler which is just outside the printshop 
door and they presumably go to paper mills. May- 
be the Carolinian is being printed on paper made 
over from some of these valued exchanges that a 
lack of time or disposition has kept us from reading. 
— Illinois Advance. 

Just think — that grave to which nearly all 
our brain children must go, unw'ept, un- 
honored and un-read — the paper baler! 

We believe the school papers can best serve the 
■purpose for which they were created by encouraging 
ithe pupils to write for them. 

The major part of the matter for the local page 
and the children’s page of the Register is the product 
of our pupils and, whether it may be of interest to 
others or not, if it serve as an incentive for the 
better use of English by our pupils, we shall be 
pleased. 

A word of encourt^emenf now and then will also 
stimulate the desire to write for the school paper. 
Sometimes it pleases for a local from our columns 
to stray a long way from home and be found re- 
produced in some other pajjer. 

After culling a basket full of exchanges in our 
desperate endeavor to find a few squibs for "filling," 
we were delighted to have the following letter from 
Dr. A. C. Hill, Inspector of Special Schools, Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y., banded to us. 

Dr. Hill sees the advantage our schools have in 
having easy facilities for printing at hand and ap- 
preciates the stimulus it would give in the use of 


YOUNG SOUTH SIDE GIRL IS A LITTLE 
SAMARTIAN 

Lydia J. Reed, who lives with her widowed mother, 
Mrs. Hypatia R. Reed, at 552 Madison St., is a little 
Samaritan, INtring the last several days, while most 
children have been seeking relief from the oppressive 



heat, little Lydia has been demonstrating her hospi- 
tality to six ward laborers cleaning the street near 
her home. For a greater part of the day she poured 
cold water from a brown pitcher into a tumbler for 
the sweating workmen. — The Mihvaukee Journal, 
Sunday, July 30, 1916. 


English. W'e take the privilege of publi.shing Dr. 
Hill’s letter: 

Dear Mr. Gruver : — I note with interest that you 
have a childrens' page in the last issue of The 
Register, on which the writings of the pupils appear 
in print. I believe there is no better way to train 
children to write good English than by having them 
write for a purpose. There can be no stronger 
motive for writing well than the possibility of having 
what is written published in a school paper, I think 
schools for the deaf are making a mistake in not 
utilizing this means of stimulating the children to 
write well. V ery truly yours, 

A. C. Hill. 

— .V. r. Register. 

There is one “test" question which the writer has 
often used, and one which never fails to bring 
surprising answers from a class of deaf pupils. 
Here it is : 

“If you could have one wish granted, what would 
you wish for ?” 

The astonishing nature of the replies consists in 
the fact that these “children of silence” will wish 
for everything under the sun, apparently, except 
their hearing. It occurred to the writer that this 
might be attributable to lack of imagination. The 
deaf are matter-of-fact and are not likely to pay 
much attention to a supposition that is beyond the 
bounds of possibility, or at least probability. The 
absurdity of "wishing” for something absolutely 
beyond reach and out of the question may cause 
them to direct their thoughts toward something 
within the bounds of possibility, at least, and so they 
wish fttr an automobile, or a thousand dollars, or a 
ranch. To meet this contingency, a fellow-teacher 
was re<iuested to place these seven sentences on the 
wall slates and ask his class to select one of them ; 

1. I wish I had an aeroplane. 

2. I wish I were a college graduate. 

3. I wish 1 were rich. 

4. I wish 1 had an automobile. 

5. I wish I could hear and speak perfectly. 

6. 1 wish 1 were president of the L'nited States. 

7. 1 wish 1 had a big ranch. 

Yet notwith.standing this presentation of the case. 


five ou* of the class of twelve expressed their prefer- 
ence far a "big ranch,” or “an automobile,” or to be 
"a college graduate.” — California News. 


HOW DEAF PEOPLE ARE MAKING 
GOOD AND OTHERS MAY 

Wifham D. Edingrton, a graduate of Gallaudet 
CoBege, is now a chemist in the laboratory of the 
Diamond Match Co. at Oswego. 

The Iowa Hawkeye records the following unusual 
real estate transaction between two deaf lowans : 

George L. Crosby’s farm of 140 acres was sold 
September 29, to Will J. Clark of Norway for 
$38,360 or $274 per acre. That one deaf man ean 
sell a farm for that and another can afford to buy 
it, is i>retty good showing. 

Mr. Crosby paid $5,000, for the farm 30 years ago. 
Besides the increase in value, he has made quite 
a fortune from it. The farm is situated two miles 
west of Cedar Falls. 

Yet we have been told that farmin.g^ is not 
a good occupation for the deaf! 

AN EXAMPLE 

What can be accomplished by a deaf girl, if she 
has the will, is demonstrated by Miss Mary Wood- 
slayer, instructor in girls’ gymnastics at the Texas 
school. She lost her hearing at five years of age, 
entered the Utah School at eleven, finished the 
regular course, took three years additional pre- 
paratory to entering Utah University where she 
completed a five years’ course. Not every deaf 
girl can do this. But more of them could than 
do now if they tried. We have some girls in our 
school who could equal the accomplishment if they 
would. — Silent H oosier. 

Having had for many years a deep personal 
interest in many Minnesota deaf boys, we can- 
not refrain from quoting this little mono- 
graph about one of them : 

The capacity of the human mind is nowhere so 
strikingly illustrated as in its ability to overcome 
olistacles. That is why the achievements of people 
who have triumphed over deafness, or blindness, or 
lack of any sense which seems essential to the life 
of ordinary people, seem so astonishing, and why 
we stand in amazement at what they are able to do. 

The commencement at the School for the Deaf is 
one of the most wonderful exhibitions one can see. 
It is no less than marvelous what can be accom- 
plished, — what these bright young people have done. 
When one stops to think what Alex Rosen has 
done, for example, all self conceit flattens out and 
leaves one humble indeed. 

Rosen came to the Lhiited States about three years 
ago unable to hear, unable to understand the sign- 
language. totally ignorant of the English Language. 
Friday night he stood before the audience that 
packed the auditorium at the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf and made an oration on Russia. ,He em- 
ployed the graceful, forceful gesticulation of the 
sign manual to convey his thoughts to others, while 
there .stood beside him an instructor in the school 
who read aloud the meritorious composition which 
he had written in the most excellent English. All 
this was done in two brief years. 

Rosen's case is exceptional only in that he had 
to learn English along with the other accomplish- 
ments of the educated deaf persons. That he was 
able to struggle along with only the assistance of 
a dictionary and the crudest self-help at first — there 
was no interpreter fop him — speaks volumes for 
the determination and the forcefulness of the young 
foreigner. That he was encouraged and was able 
to surmount the difficulties and rise above the dis- 
couragements of his task leaves little more to be 
said about the patience and the sympathy and the 
clev'erness of his teachers and the well-nigh perfect 
system that has been evolved under the superinten- 
dency of Dr. Tate at the Minnesota School. — Fari- 
bault News-Republican. 


It is impossible for the mind which is not 
totally destitute of piety, to behold the sublime, 
the awful, the amazing works of creation and 
providence; the heavens with their luminaries, 
the mountains, the ocean, the storm, the earth- 
quake, and the volcano; the circuit of the seasons 
and the revolutions of empires; without marking 
in them all the mighty hand of God, and feeling 
strong emotions of reverence toward the Author 
of these stupendous works.-— Dwight. 
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NEW YORK CITY 

The deaf of this great metropolis seem more 
prosperous this year than in former years, this 
too, notwithstanding the numerous strikes that have 
taken place during the year, and the high cost of 
living. True, some have suffered on account of the 
strikes, but not for long. Those out of employment 
at the present time are very few, a very creditable 
showing when you take into consideration that there 
resides within the confines of our great city more 
■deaf-mutes than in any other city in the world. The 
deaf of New York comprise all creeds and national- 
ities, and come from all parts of the world. 

It would take a keener pen than mine to give 
even an outline of their mode of living, but this 
will suffice for the readers to comprehend what a 
big family they’d be if brought together in a group. 
It is estimated that there are five thousand of them 
residing here, yet conventions of the two great 
bodies — the National Association of the Deaf, and 
the Fraternal Society of the Deaf — w'ere never able 
to draw more than a thousand or so. 

Last May an entertainment and ball was given in 
the city under the auspices of the Allied Societies 
of the Deaf, the proceeds of which were to be 
split fifty-fifty for the De I’Epee Memorial Fund, 
which the National Association of the Deaf is rais- 
ing, and the rest equally divided between the six 
clubs comprising the Allied Societies, namely, the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, the League of Elect 
Surds, the Brooklyn Frats, the Xavier Allied Socie- 
ties, the Clark Athletic Club, the Men’s Club of St. 
Ann’s Church. This entertainment brought nearly 
one thousand together ; it was widely advertised, and 
the expenses exceeded any heretofore attempted, yet 
the profit scarcely exceeded $250. One-half will 
shortly be turned over to the Statue Fund Com- 
mittee. 

There are several other clubs and societies not 
yet mentioned, which are doing good work for the 
deaf, in a religious and social way. There are 
several social clubs composed of boys, w'hose chief 
object is athlectic and outdoor sports. 

As for religious societies take the Episcopalian, 
founded by the late Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, 
which has a church of its own on Washington 
Heights —148th Street West of Amsterdam Avenue 
— ^the Catholic organization, which for more than 
thirty-five years has been fostered under the wing 
of the Christian Fathers of the Xaviers on West 
ifith St. The Hebrew Congregation of the Deaf, 
not old in years, but in point of membership is a 
very great organization and w'e understand that 
about $5,000 annually is being expended to keep it 
going. It maintains a Labor Bureau for the Deaf 
costing in the neighborhood of $70,000. The Luth- 
erans, Presbyterians and other religious bodies are 
also being looked after, so you see the spiritual wel- 
fare of New' York’s deaf is not being neglected. 

Perhaps some new's of their doings the oast two 
weeks or so ma)’, interest your readers, so here is 
some : 

On October 21st, at the Horton Assembly Hall. 
East T2."th Street. Dr. Thomas Francis Fox enter- 
tained the Brooklyn Frats and their friends to the 
number of a hundred or more by a reading of “Rich- 
elieu.” which w'as listened with rapt attention from 
beginning to the conclusion, as Dr. Fox is a verv 
forcible sign-maker, making his delivery clear to 
all. The Frats, once a month, are to entertain at 
this hall, but their business transactions will, in the 
future, be done at their Brookh'n quarters. It is 
said that they have considered the change of- their 
name from “Brooklyn” to “Greater New York,” hut 
have to wait for the con.sent of the parent organiza- 
tion in Chicago before finally assuming the new title. 

On the same evening, the Clark .Athletic Club 
held a surprise social at the Park Tilford Build- 
ing, on We.st 126th Street, only a short distance 
from where Dr. Fox W’as entertaining with his read- 
ing. Nearly two hundred turned out, the majority 
being school boys and girls of the Lexington Avenue 
School. The entertainment comprised, in the most 


part, indoor sports, w’hich were greatly enjoyed by 
all, as many of the games were very amusing. There 
W'as dancing with music, and refreshments for all. 

On October 28th, at St. Ann’s Guild Hall, a suc- 
cessful Hallowe’en party was held. Over a hundred 
were in attendance. Games were held for prizes. 
The winners were ; Miss Violet Pearce and William 
Poinsette (Bean-bag game) ; Miss McGrath and 
Joseph Hines (pumpkin game) ; W. D. Bergman, 
W. Nesgood and M. Cohen (milliner contest) ; 
Messrs. Richardson, Hines and Burke, Misses. 
S.poehrer, Lillian Berg and Anna Lealey (balloon 
race). The proceeds of the entertainment will be 
devoted to the Thanksgiving and Christmas Fund to 
help the needy on these tw'o festival days. Refresh- 
ments were served. The affair was under the man- 
agement of Misses Alice E. Judge, May Ruhl, Anna 
Klus, Nettie Miller and William Anfort. 

On the same evening as the above, at the rooms of 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Union League, a Hearts Party was 
held, and about one hundred and fifty attended. The 
affair was under the management of the Entertain- 
ment Committee comprising of Messrs. Felix A. 
Siminson, Osmond Loew and Lawrence Weinberg. 
The prizes were of the useful kind and were highly 
valued by the winners, who turned out to be : Messrs. 
Charles Schatzskin, Anthony Capelli, Nathan Dob- 
savage, The booby prize went to Mr. Samuel Mich- 
aels. The ladies who captured prizes were : Mrs. 
Max Miller, Miss Edith Kalman, Miss Annie Ham- 
burger, and the booby by Mrs. Samuel Kohn. 

Refreshments, consisting of chicken salad, coffee 
and cake, were served. 

Still on the same evening another affair came off. 
This was the celebration of the fifteenth wedding 
anniversary of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Pierce Kane, at their handsome apartment in the 
Hazelburst. l8ist Street and Fort Washington Ave. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kane received as a gift from the 
guests, beside minor ones, a very beautiful china 
closet. Games were played, and a very pleasant 
social time enjoyed by all present. Refreshments 
were served. In fact, it was indeed a function of 
high order. Long may the Kane’s live to celebrate 
many more anniversaries — silver, golden — it is hoped. 

The American Society of Deaf-Artists gave a 
whist party at the Horton Building no East 120th 
Street on Saturday, December i8th. All of the 
proceeds went to the Statue Fund of the Abbe De 
I’Epee. 

On October 26th, the Deaf-Mutes' Union League 
nominated officers for 1917. which are to be elected 
on December 14th. The candidates are as follows : 

President — Francis W. Nubber vs. Max Miller. 

First I’ice-President — Charles J. LeClercq w. Al- 
bert V. Ballin. 

Second J'ice-Presidenf — Henry Peters vs. Osmond 

L«ow. 

Secretary — .Anthony Capelli r'V. E. Souweine. 

Treasurer— Umil Basch vs. H. Gloitein, 

On Saturday evening November 4th the Brooklyn 
Frats nominated the following ticket for new officers 
for 1917: 

For President — Harry J. Powell vs. .Allen Hitch- 
cock, 

For Vice-President — Max M. Lubin vs. Jacob Kei- 
ber. 

For Secretary — ^John F. O’Brien. 

For Treasurer — Erich M. Berg. 

For Director — Fred Berger z-s. Adolph Berg. 

For Sergeant-at-Arms — Walter B. Taylor, Dennis 
Hanley, Assistant. 

The candidate losing the Presidency is to serve 
as trustee for three years. 

The Knights of De I'Epee, New York Division, 
elected new officers for the year 1917 two weeks 
ago, as follows: 

Grand Knight, John M. O'Donnell (re-elected) ; 
Deputy Grand Knight, Janies F. Constatin; Grand 
Secretary, Thomas J. Grogan (re-elected); Grand 
Treasurer, Peter F. Reddington (sixth re-election) ; 
Lecturer, James F. Gillen ; Sentry, Thomas J. Hay- 
don ; Guide, August Bernhardt; Board of Trustees, 
E. At. Lynch, Chairman, A. Garbarina and F. Lamb. 


The league of Elect Surds met on Saturday even- 
ing, November iith, and among other things nomi- 
nated the following ticket, which will no doubt be 
ratified at its next meeting, as the Secretary was 
instructed to vote for : 

Grand Ruler, Max Miller; Deputy Grand Ruler, 
Anthony Capelli; Grand Treasurer, Edwin A. Hodg- 
son ; Grand Secretary, Charles J. LeClercq ; Grand 
Tiler, Henry Kohlman ; Grand Councillors, Bros. 
Fox, Pach and Souweine, Grand Alternate, Simon 
Kahn. 

On Tuesday, October 31st, 1916, at 152 West 
125th Street there was a deaf-mute mass-meeting 
in which Mr. Anthony Capelli presided. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Senator William S. Bennet, who 
is a candidate for re-election in the N. Y. 23rd 
Congressional District. Mr. Bennet, by the -way, 
married the daughter of Mr. Witschief, a graduate 
of Fanwood, and seems interested in the deaf. This 
is a good thing for the deaf. If the deaf every 
where will get acquainted with their Congressman, 
a great deal of good will occur from it, and when 
something for the welfare of the deaf is desired. 
Congressmen will take more interest in the matter. 
Mr. F. W. Nuber also was among the other speakers, 
as also was Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, who is always 
interested in doing some thing for the good of the 
deaf. 


NEW JERSEY PICK-UPS 

Using unnecessary roughness and playing con- 
trary to the rules of the game in a desperate ef- 
fort of the home clubs when they are on the 
verge of defeat, the Original Silent Workers 
basket-ball team has been defeated on several 
occasions this season. This kind was experi- 
enced at South Amboy and Wildwood, \. J. .As 
a matter of fact, the silent boys always managed 
to get the worst of it. Manager Hansen, on one 
occasion, was knocked completely senseless and 
on another Garland received the same treatment. 
On Thanksgiving day the Original Silent Work- 
ers travelled to Wildwood, where they engaged 
in a double-header with the representative team. 
The first game of course went to the home club 
44-41, the referee who was as green as the ocean 
down there, blew' his whistle, penalizing the silent 
boys with three fouls w'hich spelled defeat for the 
visitors. The second game w'as the worst ever 
witnessed by the w'riter. Football, boxing and 
wrestling, combined, w'on the game for the home 
club 35-29. 

On Saturday, December 2, the Silent Workers 
hiked to Ocean City w'here they clashed with the 
Ocean City Military Social Club, at the .Armory. 
The Ocean City boys had all heard of the roi'gh 
house at Wildwood, a member having witnessed 
the contest: they expected the same. But. it was 
one of the cleanest games played on the Armory 
floor. What a difference! Referee Johnson w'ith 
his keen eye detected ever3- foul committed and 
the accurate free-shooting of Henderson won the 
game for the soldiers 49-31. Rcinke made several 
hair-raising heaves from the centre of the floor. 
A trip to Atlantic Citj' ended the stay. 

* * 

Mr. Julius Kieckers lost his grandfather bj' 
death a few weeks ago. Mr. Kieckers sent him 
to a mountain resort in hope that he would re- 
cover, but expired suddenlj'. His grandfather 
was a veteran of the Franco-Prussian war and 
was decorated for bravery. 

* • 

Miss Mildred Henemier was surprised by her 
many friends on the afternoon, of December 3rd, 
at her home, it being her birthday. (The censor 
prohibited the WTiter to say what age). Games 
and refreshments were given and all declared 
they had the time of their lives. 

* * 

“Tell it to Sweeney,” says in a most recent is- 
STie that on the average deaf people are the best 
spellers. Let Pete say a word. Pete has seen 
many deaf fellows write a letter with some 
words not in their right places. Let’s see what 
Sweeney says in the next issue. “PETE.” 
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CHRISTMAS VACATION 


School will close on Friday", December 22, 
this year and will re-open on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 2. This is a somewhat shorter Holiday 
recess than in former years, but our late 
opening on account of the infantile paralysis 
interruittion last fall makes it necessary to 
speed up and shorten our play spells during 
the school year in order to get in a full year’s 
work. 

The latter part of last month one of our 
little boys, Andrew Sabol, was found to be 
suffering from diphtheria. While it was not 
a severe attack, he was sent at once to the 
Municipal Hospital for Children where anti- 
toxin was administered to him. This was 
followed liy his speedy and complete recovery. 
In the meantime one of our other small boys, 
O. Beyer, was found to have slight symptoms 
of the same disease, though he was not at any 
time confined to bed. When these cases were 
reported to the State Board of Health, their 
representatives came out to the school and 
took cultures from the noses and throats of 
all pupils, teachers, officers and other employ- 
ees. Twelve of the pupils in addition to the 
two mentioned were found to be “carriers,” 
that is, germs of the disease were found lodged 
in their membrances but without producing 
any .symptons of sickness whatever. These 
very healthy “patients” were also insolated, 
much against their wills, for the sake of safety, 
but no further spread of the disease has oc- 
ctired, we are very happy to state. Also the 
Shick test was given to every pupil and em- 
ployee of every grade, to discover which were 
immune and which susceptible to the disease 
if exposed, and all found to be susceptible 
were required to take inoculations of a serum, 
the property of which is to immunize the sub- 
ject against further attacks of the disease. 

We are all “immunes” now, or lx;lieve we 
are, and very proud we are of the fact, even 
though some of us had to suffer the temporary 
inconvenience of sore arms for a few days in 
the process. 


WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN 

When you go' into a barber shop and settle 
yourself with a sigh of relief into the com- 
fortable chair waiting for you, it seems to you 
that for a few brief minutes you can cast aside 
all worldly care and enjoy’ a genuine rest, 
physical and mental, while being relieved of 
your superfluous hairy growth of the past 
twenty four hours. Rut do you? I guess 
not. The instant you are seated the prover- 
bially waging tongue of the barber starts a- 
wagging and you are pestered with all the 
petty details of his life, whether they interest 
you or not. and quizzed to distraction about 
your own private affairs, whether you care to 
make them public or not — -and you sigh for 
the deaf and dumb barber. 

No wonder the occasional deaf barber of 
whom you hear in the papers, or know among 
vour acquaintances, is almost invariably mak- 
ing good. Why is it that more of the deaf 
do not seek to enter the barbering cult ? Why 
do our schools not make more of a point of 
teaching this trade ? We ask for information. 
Deaf men of a certain temperment are pre- 
eminently fitted for it and. when once establish- 
ed, they’ are usually able to advance till they 
become proprietors of shops and owners of 
comfortable homes, well fixed for a rainy day. 

It is a business in which the deaf can en- 
gage absolutely without a handicap, or prac- 
tically none, on account of their deafness. In 
fact their deafness, and consequent lack of 
loquaciousness while at work, is likely to be 
looked upon as a positive asset by a consider- 
able number of customers. 

One of the reasons for the editorial thin- 
ness of the Ad 7 'ancc is because we do not be- 
lieve in wa,sting time on mere writing when 
there is enough of other sorts of work to keep 
us hustling . — llliiwis Advance. 

The same is true of us. We have such a 
stack of work on file for the other State In- 
.stitutions under the Board of Commissioners, 
that we are inclined to neglect the Journai,. 
We also feel that getting nut a paper has now 
become secondarv since the other field offers 
our bovs more opportunity for the practical 
side of our trade. The job printer’s work is 
more varied, therefore more interesting, and 
the oav is more remumerative, hence more de- 
sirable. With this in mind, we are aiming to 
make our boys “experts” in certain lines. The 
new.spaner work as we do it in most of our 
institutions is far from the way it is done out 
in the broad newspaper field, while on the 
other hand, our methods of doing job work 
are along identical lines. Hence there exists 
a broad reason why we feel justified in taking 
this view . — Nebraska Journal. 

We. too, have .so much work for our print- 
ing office other than getting out our paper — 
printing the proceedings of the State Board 
of Education’s monthly meetings and similar 
work of that nature — that we are beginning 
to consider the wisdom of reducing the size 
and scope of the paper itself. 

As to the writing and editing end of it, the 
Silent Worker’s somewhat more national than 
local appeal is frequently commented upon. 
'Tis a fine thing to get out a great magazine 
with far-reaching influence, but to do that 


and do it right takes time and energy which, 
we believe, are pledged primarily to the 
weightier responsibilities of looking after the 
school’s needs nearer home. 

GALLAUDET’S BIRTHDAY 

For the .Gallaudet sociable on Saturday- 
evening, December 9th, the committee in 
charge decided to give the little play writ- 
ten by J. Schuyler Long entitled “Gallaudet 
and His School.” 

This was done with the assistance of the 
following pupils: 

CHARACTERS 

Dr. Gallaudet Robert VanSickle 

Dr. Cogswell Roy Hapward 

Mr. Braidwood Randall McClelland 

Dr. Watson Alfred Shaw 

Larent Clerc Bernard Doyle 

Mr. Woodbridge Vito Dondiego- 

Alice Cogswell Alice I.ynch 

,\bbe de I’Epee James Davison 

.^Ibe Sicard John Dugan 

The Maid Ruth Ramshaw 

Helen Keller Anna Klepper 

Mrs. Macy Marion Apgar 

Children Annie Uhouse, Martha Iverson, 

Anna Pallay, Suzie Nosanow’, Irving Hober- 
nian, and Stephen Corello. 

PROGRAM 

I. Tableau Statue — lir. Gallaudet 

and .Mice Cogswell. 

Tableau — The Abbe de I’Epee. 

3. Tablea- — The Abbe Sicard. 

4. Sign Recitation Poem on Gallaudet’s 

Birthday' Josie Kulikowski. 

5. Act I. — Dr, Cogswell’s yard at Hartford. 

6. Act 2. — Mr. Braidwood’s office in England. 

7. Act 3. — School room at Hartford. 

8. Tableau — Helen Keller and her teacher. 

The entertainment was a decided success 
in every sense of the word. The audience, 
which included all the jiupils and nearly 
everybody else connected with the school, 
besides the adult deaf j)opulation of Tren- 
ton, who turned out almost in a body, were 
vastly pleased and expressed their apprecia- 
tion without stint. 

After the play all adjourned to the girls’ 
play-room where refreshments, consisting 
of cakes and apjdes, were served. Then the 
little folks retired while the older ones re- 
mained an hour longer and indulged in .so- 
cial games. The larger boys also gave an 
exhibition of their progress in militaryr 
marching evolutions. Our tw’o drummers, 
Musicians Sperling and Jerrell, livened up 
the proceedings greatly with their enthusi- 
astic drumming. 

On Sunday evening, December lotb, Gal- 
laudet’s Birthday proper, came the real cli- 
max of the celebration in his honor when 
we had an exceedingly interesting and in- 
spiring address by Mr. j. A. Mcllvaine of 
the Mt. Airy School, Philadelphia. \Ve re- 
gret that, owing to the fact that he .spoke 
only from notes instead of manuscript and 
none of us are shorthand rei)t)rters, we are 
unable to reproduce his words in full, for 
they really amounted to an oration too good 
not to hand on to others. Many side lights 
were thrown ujjon the life of Gallaudet and 
his associates, j)articularly Clerc, that are 
out of the beaten track of Gallaudet lore, 
and lessons were drawn applicable to our 
day, which all the deaf and their would-be 
hel])ers should learn, take to heart and prac- 
tice in their lives. 

A hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Mcll vaine at the close, and we hope he will 
come again often since he is our near neigh- 
bor. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 


« 

MR. SHARP’S CLASS 

The boys from our section who have cases 
in the Printing Department are working over- 
time, trying to catch up. 

The Hospital was enriched last week by a 
merry-go-round and a number of other toys 
presented by Mr. Walker. They were the 
playthings of his son Eldon, when he was a 
child. 

It is not an easy thing to keep two classes 
going at top speed, at the same time, but Mr. 
Sharp can do it to perfection. 

Robert Van Sickle is already beginning to 
save up to buy his Easter egg. 

Quite a number of the girls are filling in 
their .spare time making Christmas presents. 

The addition to the laundry is almost fin- 
ished. It probably will be ready for occupancy 
by the first of the year. 

Esther Woelper expects to find her papa and 
mamma in a new home, when she goes back to 
them. 

Among our bird neighbors, during the past 
month, have been the blne-jay, the starling, 
the snow-bird and the downey woodpecker. 

Mr. Otis has finished planting his hyacinth 
and tulip bulbs. 

Our Literary Society has been named in 
honor of our beloved friend and teacher Miss 
Vail, who died last year. 

Viola Ringled must “feel like one who 
treads, alone, some banquet hall deserted,” as 
she is all by herself now in the infirmary. 

Mrs. Tobin, Pearla Harris and Marion 
P.au.sman were guests of Clema Meleg, on 
Sunday afternoon. 

The sore arms- that have been so common 
during the past month have i)retty much all 
dis])peared. 

One of the girls got a letter eleven pages 
long, a few days ago. 

Robert Van Sickle has been elected captain 
of the fourth basket-ball team, and hopes to 
keep his boys on the jump, during the rest of 
the season. 

We all greatly enjoy our mile run in the 
morning. It is l)oth appetizing and strength- 
ening, and is a benefit in every way. 

The minutes of the last Hoard Meeting were 
quite voluminous and kept the boys in the 
printing dpartment pretty busy for a few days. 

Mr. Markley is a frequent visitor at the boys 
hall and a very welcome one. 

May Lotz says “the winter is coming.” We 
should say so. 

• There are few names sweeter to our children 
than that of Santa Claus, especially at this 
season of the year. 

Our salutation of the flag on Sunday after- 
noon and our daily drills are attracting a great 
deal of attention. 

Jessie Casterline’s mother has just returned 
from a visit to Danbury, Conn. 

Edith Tusscy was presented with a big box 
of candy by one of her classmates, on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Many parts of our lawns are still green and 
pretty. 

The dinner prepared by our tooking class, 
on Tuesday, consisted of steak, mashed po- 
tatoes. hot muffins, scalloped corn and banana 
ice-cream, and it surely was a good dinner. 

When Oreste I’almieri came in to see ns last 
Week, he brought with him a number of sam- 
ples of his work as an engraver on brass and 
silver. We were all more than surprised to 
see what he had acomplished in a single year. 

The hospital “shut ins” looked out upon 
Thanksgiving Dav with envious eyes. 

In his last exhibition of moving pictures Mr. 


Newcomb departed a little from the usual 
course, and gave us two fine stories. 

Mr. Porter broke his long record of health 
last week by remaining at home for a day, on 
acount of illness. We were all most glad to 
see him back, when he took up his work again. 

George Hummel has not been at all well 
during the past month and will spend the next 
two or three weeks at home recuperating. 

The general direction of the affairs of the 
printing-office was in the hands of Master 
Er'"d Ciampaglia, during the temporary ab 
sence of Mr. Porter. 


MR. RAGNA’S CLAvSS 

Charles Dobbins dropped in to see us on 
Thursday. He is the picture of health and 
appears to be enjoying college life greatly. 
Charles’ uncle Mr. O’Reilly was killed by a 
train at Plainfield, a few days ago. This is 
the second violent death in his family within 
a comparatively short time, his father having 
been killed by a motorcycle in Belmar, two 
years ago. 

All are looking forward with joy to the 
Christmas holiday, when, as usual, we all shall 
be allowed to go home. 

The first installment of boys’ uniforms ar- 
rived on Tuesday. 

Quite a large number of the boys and girls 
received boxes on the 30th. Among the lucky 
ones was Ruth Ramshaw, who got an especial- 
ly fine package from home. 

Piernard Doyle has completed five hundred 
pages of “Tom Brown” and expects to take 
up “A Tale of Two Cities” next week. In 
addition to his reading, he spends two hours 
a day on mathematics, two on physics and 
two on grammar ; and all this in spite of the 
fact that a seventh boil has just appeared on 
his neck. 

The fifteen minute period in the chapel 
each morning is full of interest and instruction 
and is one of the happiest periods of the 
day. 

The barber’s scissors must have slipped 
when he cut James Davison’s hair, for we 
are sure that James did not ask him to cut 
it so short. 

Our boys were badly disgruntled at the vic- 
lorv of Yale over Princeton. 

Mrs. Markley’s sister, who was operated on 
for appendicitis a short time ago. is quite well 
again and has resumed her work at Yard’s. 

Our entertainment in honor of Dr. Gallaudet 
was most successful, the little playlet and the 
recitation of Josie Kulikowski being especially 
pleasant features. 

The study of husiness methods has proved 
a very interesting one to our upper classes. 

The burning of one of the ironing boards 
through the carelessness of one of the larger 
boys has brought about the order that the 
pressing of suits in the laundry shall be dis- 
continued for the present, 

We all admire the new ties worn by Marion 
Apgar and Jessie Castcrline. 

We do hope that we shall have snow for 
Christmas. 'Thus far we have scarce!}- had a 
flake. 

Ruth Ramshaw is quite proud of the fact 
that a namesake of hers, Ruth T.,aw, holds 
the record for long distance flight in an aero- 
plane in this country. 

The girls are getting almost as much in- 
terested in basketball as the boys. 

While at home, during the summer, Marion 
Apgar caught two smali rabbits. She did not 
wish them to return to the woods, where they 
might become the prey of cruel hunters, so 
she cooked them and ate them. 

Mr. Gompers gave the boys a lesson in 
foot-ball tactics, on Tuesday. 

Frank Hoppaugh and Alfred Shaw both 


received letters from .Arthur I.^mg. last week. 
Arthur is still doing finely in the Imiversity 
printing office. 

William Felts is fast becoming a good all- 
around man in the printing office. 

Anna Robinson’s mother was a caller oit 
Sunday afternoon. 


MISS COLE’S CLASS 

Willie Dixon is the most powerful boy in 
our class and Louis Wenzel is the best artist. 

Wanda Wujuwucka is helping Miss Mackie 
to knit a sweater. 

Dominoes is a favorite game with us just at 
present. 

Mary Kane made a very sweet little school- 
girl in the playet, on Saturday evening. 

Miss Wood is teaching us during the first 
period, for the present. 

Mr. Walker tried us on action work, a few 
days ago. and we did not all get a hundred 
by any means. 

Thomas Kelly has already made a good re- 
solution for the new year. 

Nearly every member of our class got a 
box on the 30th. 

MISS HALL’S CLASS 

Mathew Gronkowski is growing and spread- 
ing “like a green bay tree.” He will soon be 
one of the largest boys in the school. 

We all enjoyed Miss Hall’s lecture on dis- 
obedience, especially the incident of the boy 
who threw stones. 

Annie Steiner is very proud of her ability to 
cook. 

Marj' De Luce says she always makes her- 
self very useful while at home. 

The doily that Annie Bussanick is working 
on promises to be a very pretty one, when 
completed. 

We all enjoyed having Mr. Ever as our 
teacher for a while. 

Alargaret Kluin already has a bank account. 
Indeed she owns and controls the whole bank 
and is the only depositor. 


MISS ALACKIE’S CLASS 

There is nothing more intere.sting to Clara 
Scheiber at her home than the eight little 
rabbits which her brother has. She often goes 
out to their pen to watch their funny antics. 
The brother had a birthday a short time agq, 
and her mamma made him a big cake with 
a candle for every y«ir sticking in it. 

In a recent journal. Minnie Ruezinsky says. 
“I am a very good girl in school every day 
and never disobey my teacher,” all of wdiich 
wc are glad to say, is, generally, quite true. 

Would you belcive it. Mary Siegel’s baby 
brother already has five teeth. 

Our next entertainment will be on the twen- 
ty-first of December. 

The cards for the wedding of Irene Hum- 
phries’ sister are out. It will take place next 
month, and Irene hopes to be able to attend. 

'fhe girls find their work in repairing more 
pleasant than ever since being established in 
the beautiful room adjoining the dressmak- 
ing department. Aliss Fitts who formerly oc- 
cupied this room has taken up her quarters in 
the parlor oti the second floor of the Main 
Building. 

Tony Tafro’s greatest pleasure during the 
summer is camping out. The tent, the fishing 
line, the woods and fields and the good things 
to eat all seem to appeal to him. 

Le Roy Buck is still attending Art School 
and he is developing a lot of skill with brush 
and pencil. 

The splendid crisp w-eather makes study a 
pleasure. 

Mr. Gompers is, at last, the happy possessor 
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of a desk, one furnished by Mr. Butterweck 
and his boys. 

One of Margaret Kliiin’s especial pleasures, 
next summer, will be a visit to Irene Hum- 
phries. 

Irene Humphries is making a pin-cushion 
which she intends for a Christmas present. 
We shall not tell vou whom it is for. 


MISS WOOD’S CL.ASS 

We are hoping for snow for Christmas. 

Anna Robinson has got into her head that 
Santa Claus is going to give her a new plush 
coat. 

Walter Battersby says that he thinks Kris- 
kingle is real. 

■Among the recent purchases of Salvatore 
Maggio has been a pair of warm gloves. How 
much wi.ser than throwing the money away 
for candy. 

A break in the binder somewliat delayed 
our last issue. 

Joseph Pingatore is the latest arrival in our 
class and he fits in perfectly. . He is, withal, 
a good student and some of the others will 
now have to look out for their laurels. 

Edith Tussey has just had her picture taken. 
We wonder if we are going to be remembered. 

Who ever heard of a rainbow in December, 
and yet we had one on the 5th. 

Many of our class had very sore arms from 
their inoculation. Miss Wood escaped wdth 
■very little pain or swelling. 

.Arthur Greene is back to his work in the 
■bakery. He seems to like his new trade very 
■much. If he doesn’t he is too well-bread to 
show it. 

The story of the establishment of the first 
school for the deaf in Hartford as depicted 
on our stage Saturday night, was a very in- 
teresting one. 

Of all the letters that come to Elton Wil- 
liams none are more welcome than those of his 
aunt Elma. 

While here a few days ago Hans Hansen 
told us of the defeat of his team at the hands 
of the AVildwood five. The latter team must 
be sjreedy indeed, to get away with Hansen's 
aggregation. 

Miss Cornelius spent her half holiday last 
Thursday, in New York seeing Airs. Minor 
nee Miss Ruby-Lamb, teacher of elocution in 
the Trenton Normal School, off for Europe. 

When Miss Wood is out of the room, we 
try to he even more orderly than when she is 
in. 

Mr. Cheatle’s dog is certainly very good- 
natured. Nothing a child can do will induce 
him to bite. He is a good watch-dog, totj, 
and keeps his eye on every stranger till he 
leaves the grounds. 

Catherine Tierney is just fifteen. Catherine 
is taking every advantage of her opportunities 
here and s fast developing into a very bright 
girl. 


MISS TILSON’S CLASS 

Helen Bath did not receive any box from 
her mother at Tiianksgiving, but she made up 
her mind not to give up hope until after her 
birthdav and sure enough on that <lay, along 
came one. 

A'iola Savercool always knows just exactly 
when to expect a letter from her mother, for 
the latter invariably writes on Wednesday 
vcvening. 

Alaster John .Ammerman is the latest addi- 
tion to our class. Though his lessons are 
.sometimes almost too mneh for him, he ap- 
pears to like his new surroundings very much. 

We have a weather prophet in our class 
named Catherine Brigantie, who says that 
we are not going to have any winter, but are 
going to j Limp from fall right into spring. It 
really does look as if she might be correct. 


John Imhoff will soon be able to start a 
bank account if things continue coming his 
way. In nearly every letter he has received 
lately there has been money. 

Parker Jerrell went to the Armory on Satur- 
day evening to see the game between the 
Trenton and Greystocks, and had the oppor- 
unity of meeting his friend Raymond Cross 
who is a member of the latter team. The 
Greystocks somewhat marred the pleasure of 
Parker's visit by taking Trenton into camp. 

In a recent journal Joseph Pepe says, “I 
like to eat chicken stew, mashed potatoes, 
celery, cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie.” 
We are not at all surprised to hear it, Joseph ; 
not at all surprised. 

Anna Campbell says she misses the beautiful 
view of the Delaware River she had while .she 
resided in Morrisville. 

In the game of basket-ball on Thursday, 
between Jessie Casterline’s team and Anna 
Robinson’s team, would you believe it, Anna’s 
team won. 

While Anthony Gronshuski was opening 
the box his grandmother sent him, a few days 
ago, suddenly he saw a piece of paper flutter 
down to the floor, and looking closely, he dis- 
covered that it was a dollar bill. Lucky An- 
thony. 

Miss Tilson was in the party that visited Dr. 
Currier’s school last week. 


DORMITORY NOTES 
(Girls) 

The little girls enjoy their Wednesday 
afternoons in the gymnasium. 

Mary DeLuce is learning a new folk 
dance. 

Anyone going through the girls’ play- 
room will see many couples of little girls 
dancing the Kinder Polka and .Austin, 
which they have recently learned. 

AYho likes to eat peanuts in the girl’s 
sitting room ? 

Whenever we see a whirlwind passing 
through the corriders we all know it is J. K. 

The girls spend a great deal of their time 
visiting with Marion Apgar who has recently 
returned. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT 

The boys never fin<l the study of the me- 
chani.sm of the linotype irksome. There is al- 
ways something new turning up to claim their 
interest. .Ask Hoppaugh, Ciampaglia, Shaw, 
Dondiego and the other boys who run the ma- 
chines if it is not so. 

Randall McClelland is now an expert press- 
feeder. Working most of the time at that 
work during vacation made this possible. 
Practice makes perfect. Dondiego, Hapward 
and Hoppaugh are also experts. 

William Felts, after a month’s bitter experi- 
ence with old stripping collodion, knows now 
that fresh solutions save a lot of time, work, 
worry and money in the engraving department. 

George Hummel can now make a pretty 
good half-tone negative. A little more prac- 
tice will do wonders. 

No one can beat Parker Jerrell for order 
and neatness. If he .sees anything that ought 
to be done he does not wait to be told but 
goes ahead and does it after asking permission. 
He has everything around the big Cottrell 
press looking spic and span. 

There are now twenty boys enrolled. The 
new ones are Samuel Brosniak, Joseph Whalen 
and Salvatore Maggio, all bright, promising 
fellows. 

Frank Ilopjjaugh's left hand was disabled 
in a basketball game recently so he could not 
use it. Following this he was placed under 
quarantine as a <li])htheria “suspect,” thereby 
losing a whole month's practice. 


Troubles never come singly. Inoculation 
against the spread of diphtheria, motor troub- 
les, machine troubles, besides other troubles 
made a whole lot of trouble until the boys saw 
nothing but trouble and got so they expected 
trouble everyday. The Jinx sure got he print- 
ers all right, but at this writing he seems to 
have lost his grip on us. 

John Dugan set up the Pupils’ Grades, mak- 
ing very few errors. 

Fred Ciampaglia is taking up presswork in 
addition to linotyping and finds there is lots to 
learn at both. 

The engraving dejiartment has been quite 
idle since the opening of school last October. 
Parker Jerrell is dividing his time between 
presswork and photo-engraving. 


SHOEMAKING CLASSES 

Elton Williams is making four pairs of new 
shoes Ri’" little girls. 

Mr. Throckmorton’s birthday was on Nov. 
1-2, and the boys made him remember it by 
presenting him with a nice gold fountain pen 
which was greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Novak, an old pupil of the shoe shop, 
was here for a visit recently. We were glad 
to see him and know that he is doing well. 

George Piasceski is learning to put on 
patches and he likes the patching machine 
and is never better suited than when using it. 

Michael Morello, one of the newest pupils 
in the class, is learning very rapidly. Only 
one month since he started and now he is 
able to put on a pair of half soles and heels. 
Michael is one of those boys that will make 
good at the trade learned. 

There has been a race between Leather and 
Beef Steak, and Leather has won. Here is a 
sample of the prices taken from the market 
report in the “Supdrintendent and Foreman”: 

Oct. 27. 1896, Backs 2Q cents per lb. 

Nov. 13, 1916, Backs 79 cents per fb. 

Dec. I, 1916, Backs 82 cents per lb. 

And the prices in upper leather have increased 
accordingly. Just think! If the increase 
kee])s up for the next twenty years .shoes will 
be a luxury. 


ATHLETICS 

In their first game of the season the Silent 
Workers Jr. team defeated the fast A’oung 
Judaea Jr. by a score of 10 to 8. The game, 
as can be seen by the score, was closely 
fought and very exciting. First one side 
would gain a point and then the other so 
that the game was not won until the final 
whistle, after a five minutes of extra play- 
ing on account of tie score at the end of the 
last half. During the first few minutes of 
play Frank Hoppaugh, the Captain of the 
Silent Workers, was put out of the game 
with a broken metacarpal bone. 


SCORE 

Silent Worker Jrs. 



G. 

F.G. 

F. 

P. 

Dondiego, F 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Terrell, F 

I 

0 

I 

2 

Davison, C 

0 

2 

6 

2 

Hoppaugh, G 

0 

I 

0 

1 

Ciampaglia, G 

2 

I 

6 

5 

Whalen, G 

0 

0 

2 

0 


— 



— 

— 

Total 3 

Young Judaea Jrs 

4 

17 

10 

Berk, F 

0 

4 

3 

4 

Schluman, F 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Lavine. C 

2 

0 

5 

.4 

•u 

Bash, G 

0 

0 

4 

c 

Gladstone, G 

0 

0 

3 

0 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

2 

4 

18 

8 
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A picked team gave the Silent Worker 
Srs. a grea't battle, the final score being 
•9-8 in favor of the Silent Workers. Mooney 
for the losers and McClelland for the 
-winners were easily the stars of the game. 


The second meeting of the Girls’ Athletic 
Association was held on Friday evening 
November loth, the president presiding. It 
was decided to hold the meetings of the 
association on the fir.st Friday evening of 
every month and to pay the dues of five 
cents at that meeting. 

Mr. Gompers talked to the girls on the 
right kind of athletics for girls and rules 
for sportmanship. He told the girls whom 
he had chosen for |the first and second 
basket ball teams, Jessie Casterline being 
Captain of the first and Anna Robinson of 
the second. 

A suggestion that the girls take a long 
hike w'as met with a great deal of enthu.si- 
asra and they are looking forward to this 
pleasure in the near future. 

The girls have taken a great deal of in- 
terest in the association and the way in 
which they conducted the last meeting was 
very creditable. 

The basket ball teams still continue tc 
progress and will be in fine shape to play 
with outside teams. 


BOYS’ DORMITORY NOTES 

George Hummel has gone home again on 
account of poor health, and we do not know 
whether he will be with us again or not. 

Mr. Gompers and Parker Jerrell witness- 
ed a basket-ball game, between Trenton and 
Greystock at the Armory, last week. The 
latter met his friend who is a player on the 
Greystock team. 

We feel very sorry for Bernard Doyle. 
He had to be inoculated four times and has 
not regained his strength yet. 

Many of the boys are suffering with sore 
arms. They had them inoculated to avoid 
further diseases and to acquire immunity. 

Ed. Wegrzyn and Andrew Dizak were 
our visitors ast Sunday. The former is em- 
idoyed at Hyatt’s Ball Bearing Co., in Har- 
rison, N. J., and we had a good talk with 
him about his new position. 

Officer Gompers is greatly missed by the 
cadets. He is in bed with fever. 

Most of the boys are packing their bag- 
p-age early. They are getting ready for 
them usual Xmas vacation. 

Boxes are continuing to flow in every 
day. It is beginning to be a custom, among 
the boys, to receive a package at least once 
a week. 

Supt. Kilpatrick was in the boys’ hall, 
Monday evening, distributing the boys 
military caps. They were so pleased with 
them that they wanted to wear them all 
night because they look like real soldiers. 
In the morning, we found Alfred Shaw did 
it. 

Willie Dixon and John Gronkowski are 
the best comedians in the boys’ hall. Both 
act natural and that makes us laugh heartily. 

F. W. H. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
The meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for the month of December w'as held 
on Thursday the seventh at three o’clock 
in Mr. Ragna’s room. Mr. Walker, the pre- 
sident, was in the chair. 

The minutes were read and approved. 
There were no reports from committees, so 
we proceeded to the election of officers. 
The nominations came from the floor and 
the following officers were chosen; — Mr. 


B. Howard Sharp. President: Mr. J. P. 
Walker, Vice-President; Miss Mary D. 
Tilson, Secretary. 

Mr. Sharp asked the members of the As- 
.sociation to consider and to discuss plans 
for the meetings for the year. 

The president then discharged the Pro- 
gram Committee which served us so faith- 
fully during the past year, and appointed 
Mr. Kilpatrick. Mr. Ragna and Miss Wood 
on the Program Committee for the coming 
year. 

Mr. Kilpatrick made a few remarks. 

Miss Davis told of her recent visit to the 
Fanwood School where she and Miss Mack- 
ie were so cordially received. She describ- 
ed the work in rhythm as she observed it in 
the classes from the Kindergarten through 
the grades in the .Advanced Department. 

She read a letter written by Mr. Currier 
to Miss Porter of Gallaudet College which 
gave Mr. Currier’s reasons for introducing 
rhythm into his school. 

As there was no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 

MARY REED WOOD, Secretary. 


EFFICIENCY TESTS 

A short time before the close last June we 
spoke of the tests given the pupils of this 
school by Dr. Kelly of the University of Texas 
under the direction of Dr. Pintner and Mr. 
Paterson of the Ohio State University. 

Two tests were given following to the letter 
the instruction of Dr. Pintner, so that the re- 
sults might be tabulated with those obtained 
in other schools where the tests had already 
been held under the direction of the Efficiency 
Committee of the Convention. All the papers 
were sent to Columbus, Ohio, where the data 
were tabulated by Dr. Pintner. A copy of this 
has been sent to Dr. Kelly who has turned it 
over to the school. 

Three hundred forty-six pupils took the test 
and the resuts are shown on individual cards, 
on tables, and on graphs. A mass of very 
interesting and helpful information is thus 
presented that will take us a long time to 
digest. The general results, though not all 
we could wish for, were as good as we ex- 
pected. 

As is the case in every test, .some whom we 
expected to do well did worse than others that 
we had expected to fail. The first impression 
made by the test is to strenghten the opinion 
that is not safe to decide as to the mentality 
of “border land” children and their ability to 
do pas.sable school work without a very tho- 
rough trial. The tests we take it are only 
indicative of results and may be used if at all, 
merely as showing certain tendencies. The 
general conclusions reached are, in our judg- 
ment, much more valuable than the data on 
individual cases. On this we quote from Dr. 
Pintner’s report: 

“On the whole results of the two tests are very 
similar. There is a slight tendency for the pupils 
in this school (Texas) to do relatively better on 
the Symbol-Digit test that on the Digit-Symbol 
test. 

“The general similarity of the results with the 
results of the other four schools strengthens our 
belief in the validity of the tests. 

“In all schools, having a separation of oral and 
manual pupils, the oral paipils do better than the 
manuals. 

"In all five of the schools no difference was 
found between the boys and the girls nor between 
the congenital and adventitious cases.” — The 
Texas Lone Star. 


A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to 
atheism; gut depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds to religion. — Bacon. 


TRENTON 

By MILES SWEENEY 

Miss Clementine Meleg has returned to her old 
love. That is. she lately moved back to Trenton 
with her parents after they apparently tired of 
some years of farm life at Lakside Park. Let’s 
hope that Clema remains a fixed star for ages. 

• • 

It is reported that Mrs. Marvin Hunt, of Prin- 
ceton, N. J., has the appendicitis. We pray for a 
speedy recovery. 

* * 

Miss Ethel Collins is home in Barnegate. K. J., 
and will not be back until after the holidays. 
Miss Collins is employed here in Trenton as a 
dressmaker. 

« * 

Miss Muriel Bloodgood, of Red Bank, N. J., 
spent a week here at her cousin’s. Muriel is an 
attractive young brunette just out of school. 

• * 

It seemed as if the grave had yielded up the per- 
son of Mr. Charles Goelitz when he entered the 
Bennison house unannounced on Sunday evening. 
It happened that the writer was also there, and 
it was with great pleasure that he once again 
beheld a local deaf man whom we very seldom 
meet with and yet who can hold his own with the 
best of us in social matters; a man who is. withal, 
somewhat of a philosopher, and for nineteen 
years an expert locksmith. We certainly wish 
more of Mr. Goelitz’s company. 

* * 

Mrs. Wagner and Miss Sadie Daly, both of 
Camden, N. J.. visited the Bowkers recently. 
Mrs. Wagner is a sister to Mrs. Bowker. 

« « 

Miss Mary Sommers returned home after a 
few days of unsuccessful quest for employment 
here. During her stay she was by turns the 
guest of Miss Meleg, Miss Campbell and Mrs. 
Bennison. We wish Mary better luck elsewhere. 

♦ * 

It would be hard for you to believe that Miss 
Mabel Snowden lives at Lambertville, N. J. Every 
time you go to Bowker’s, especially on Sunday, you 
are almost sure to find Mabel there. 

• • 

We are rejoicing over the complete recovery 
of Mr. George S. Porter who was confined to 
his bed for a week from the inoculations given 
by the State Board of Health as a result of the 
two cases of diphtheria over there. Mr. Porter’s 
robust constitution twice went through the ordeal 
safely but the third injection landed him in bed 
ill for the first time in twenty-five years. 


Occasionally children are brought to our 
schools who have perfect hearing but defective 
speech. While mentally bright and alert they 
have, for some reason, failed to gain perfect 
control over the muscles of the organ of 
speech. It is extremely embarrassing as well 
as discouraging to the children and a hin- 
drance to the teacher when they are sent to 
the jmblic schools at their homes. What is 
their status at our schools? Are they entitled 
to the same privileges as those who, to reverse 
the conditions, have good speech but defective 
hearing? In some states it is conceded that 
they have ; in others this is denied, and the 
parents are required to pay the full per capita 
cost. 

Here is a case where doctors disagree ; 
which is the correct interpretation ?—A'cHfMcty 
Standard. 


Five deaf people in and about Orange City 
have autos. The Stintons have a six cyclinder 
Overland: DeGroot. a Ford; Matt Seivert, a Ford; 
W. C. Judson, a Ford; and the Slikkerveers. a. 
Dodge. The cars enable them to be quite neigh- 
borly. — The Deaf Hawkeye. 
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FOR OUR LITTLE PEOPLE 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 

Who was honi on Christmas Day, 

Many, many years ag'o? 

Jesus Christ was born that day, 

Many, many years ag’o. 

Marv was the mother’s name, 

Manv, many years ago. 

Jesus was the baby’s name, 

Many, many years ago. 

And we love that baby still, 

Mary’s babv years ago. 

.^nd we keep his birthday still, 

Jesus’ birthday, years ago. 

CHRISTMAS D.AY. 

Christmas day is Jesus’ birthday. 

When your birthday comes your friends are 
glad. 

They give you presents to show that they 
love you. 

Sometimes they give you a birthday cake. 

They put as many candles on the cake as 
you have had birthdays. 

The 25th of December is Jesus’ birthday. 

We are glad on his birthday because we 
know that he loves us. 

We cannot give him presents. 

Instead we give presents to the friends we 
love best. 

We cannot give him a birthday cake. 

It would need nineteen hundred and thirteen 
candles. 

Rut we can give money to our churches and 
the Salvation Army. 

They will help to give Christmas cheer to 
many poor people. 

Jesus will be pleased if we are kind. 

We must not be mean, or selfi.sh, unkind on 
Christmas. — Index. 


THE WISE MEN. 

Many years ago many people heard that 
God would send his son Jesus on earth to save 
all men. 

Three wise men heard about Jesus. They 
saw the star in the east. 

They wanted to find Jesus. They traveled 
far. They came to Judea. 

The wise men asked the king where was the 
child Jesus. The king was troubled. They 
went to Bethlehem and .searched for Jesus, and 
when they found him they fell down and wor- 
shipped him. 

They left him many beautiful gifts and went 
away rejoicing because they had found Jesus. 


WINTER. 

This season is winter. The trees have no 
leaves. There are no flowers out of doors. 
It shakes the strong trees. It sends the birds 
away. It sends the squirrels into their nests. 

It will snow. We like it because it is white 
and pretty. The boys and girls like to make 
snowballs and snowmen. They like to coast 
and slide. — Bx. 


Conducted by Frances H. Porter 

THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 

Mary and Joseph went to Bethlehem. 

They could not find a house. 

They staid in a stable. 

Jesus was born in the stable. 

Some .shepherds were in the field. 

They were watching their sheep. 

They saw a bright star. 

Some angels came and told them about 
Jesus. 

The shepherds followed the star. 

They came to the stable. 

They found Mary and Jesus. 

They woshipped Jesus. 



SANTA CLAl'S 

Santa Claus is a jolly old fellow. 

He lives at the North Pole. He wears a 
fur coat and cap. 

He visits all good girls and boys every 
Christmas and brings them many lovely things, 
lie will drive eight white reindeer. He will 
drive over the tops of the trees. 

He will come to see us in a big, big sleigh. 

Sometimes he drives on the tops of the 
houses and comes down the chimney. 

M'e shall have a Christmas tree. 

It will be a beautiful holly tree, wuth red 
berries on it. 

There is no fire place in the chapel, so Santa 
Claus will hitch his reindeer in the yard and 
walk up the steps. 

We shall be very happy to see Santa Claus. 

HOLLY 

Holly has bright red berries and dark green 
leaves. 

The leaves are evergreen, but they are not 
like the leaves of the pine tree. 

Holly leaves are stiff and strong. 

They are like leather. 

They have prickles on the points of the 
leaves. 


The prickles keep animals from eating them. 
At Christmas men cut the Holly and bring 
it to the city. 

It comes in large boxes and bags. 

It is sold to make wreaths and decorations. 
Sometimes the wmcaths are hung in the win- 
dows. 

In wdnter the birds eat the red berries. 
Holly is not pretty in summer. 

In winter it is very pretty. — Bx. 

SANTA CLAl.'S 
Santa Claus brings many toys 
For little girls and boys. 

Santa’s beard is long and white 
And his eves are very bright. 

Df)wn the chimnev he will creep 
When we are all fast asleep. 

Prettv books he brings for girls, 

Dolls with brown and j^ellow curls. 
Skates and sleds he brings for boys. 

Balls and tops and other toys. 

•Ml the tovs arc in a pack, 

Which he carries on his back. 

Oh. how fast his reindeer go 
Over ice and over snow. 

We are happy now, because 

’Tis the time for Santa Claus. — Bx. 

RALPH’S CHRISTMAS TREE. 

Tyittle Ralph was five years old. 

His mama had promised him a Christmas 
tree. 

He went with his mama to the grocery. 

He heard her tell the boy to bring a nice tree. 
Ralph saw lots of green trees. 

He wondered how mama could make that 
tree grow into a bright beautiful tree like Wil- 
lie Evans had. 

He asked his mama a great many questions. 
His mama said the tree would grow in the- 
dining room. 

That night mama put Ralph to bed and went 
down stairs as usual. , 

After a while Ralph got up. 

He went down the back stairs to the dining 
room. 

He hid under the table. 

In a short time mama began to trim the tree. 
She heard a noise. She listened and looked 
under the table. 

She lifted up the table cover. 

She saw Ralph sitting on the floor. 

He was sound asleep. 

She called him and he awoke. 

He crawled out and mama and papa laughed 
at him. He began to cry and papa took hint 
to bed. — Bxchange. 

MISTLETOE 

Mistletoe does not grow in the ground. 

It grows on other trees. 

Little birds like its seeds. 

Sometimes they drop seeds on the limb of 
a tree. 

The seeds take root. 

They grow and blossom. 

Its berries are white. 

Mistletoe is very pretty and people use it 
to decorate with at Christmas as well as holly. 
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Gr&ding cf Pupils for 
November 

KINDERGARTEN 
(Miss Fitts) 


Alma Clatts 

Elinor Uwyfr ■ 

Marion Gronkowski . • 
Marcel Szczykalski • . 
Douglas Richards ... 
Margerita Ognibenc. 

Eleanor Frost 

Alice Doyle 

singne E. Nordberg. . 
Francesco Maggaro . . . 
<;ecilia Ganfrancesco . 
Carraelo Terrazzino . . 
Marjorie Britt an 
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68 

81 

76 
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80 

73 
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79, 76 
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....... 

75 

' 70; 
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FIRST PRIMARY A 
(Miss Hales) 


Raffael Apicelle. 


Hazel Carrigan 

.Alfred Corby.. ^ ^ 

James Donnelly 5? 

Henry Koehler 

Theresa Leitner 

Charles McBride 

Grace Rae . . ; 


Emma Staler 
Angie Wright. 
Philip Melita. 


FIRST PRIMARY B 
(Miss Davis) 


Anna Adainek.. 
Albert Camberler 
Alfred Coster... 
Andrew Danko . 
William Gaskill. 


Feigi Mandzink 

D tminic Papoianni. 
Andrew .Sabol.... . 
John Shinianski . . . 
Patsy Pizzulo 


Bertha Szymanski. 


FIRST PRIMARY C 
(Mrs. Porter) 
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Mary Keeley 

Mary Yurick 

Regina Cywinski 

Delia Southard 

Florence Oberg 

Joseph VanWageninge. 

Stanislaus Rosiejka 

Herbert Moretti 

Alton Stiles 

Frank King 


Andrew Heck 


William Perrine . 
Orville Carr 


Frank Boreale 

Tony D ntdiego. .. 
M irtha Iverson. . . 
Ruth Hanson 
Edwin Lotidregan. 


THIRD PRIMARY 
(Miss Brian) 


Michael Robertiello 


THIRD PRIMARY A 
(Miss Cole) 


Dewey Davis 
Willie Dixon . 


Mary Kane 

Thomas Kelly 

Mitro Krill 

Edward Mathiasou. 


Louis Wenzel 

Wanda Wojewucka. 
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7.5 

■ 93 

9® 

• 80 

75 

■ 8,5 

75 

■' 90 

9® 


951 

99 

99 


SECOND PRIMARY 
(Miss Craver) 

Tony CapasBo 9“ 

Ida DeI.MUra 75 

Theodore Giles ™ , , 

Frank Johnson ^ 99 

Julia McCarthy 86. q8 

Sophia Micklanez 9^ 

Charles Miller 90, 9* 

Theodore Nitschke... 7*! 99 

Janina Tanajewski 86 99 

Emma Allen 7® 98 

.6.gties Come 1 ins 9o 99 

Pauline Karpowicy 85 99 


THIRD PRIMARY 
(Miss Cory) 

Alice Clayton 60 95 

Joseph Frederickson ‘8® 80 

Suzie Nosanow 80 90 

George Piasceski 9® t®® 

John Piasceski 80 too 

Arthur 8® 

Jesse Still 85’ 95 

Steplien Seniancik 75 95 

Willia-u Tuma 80 90 

Gordon Vincent 80 90 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE OP-AL 
(Miss Hall) 


Anna Bussanich 

Albert Corello 

Mary DeLuce 

John Gronkowski... 
Mathew Gronkowski. 

Margaret Kluin 

Ernest I.eske 

Stanley Lunewski 

Michael Morello 

Viola Ringled 

Annie Steiner 

Clementine Teuber.. 


75 7® 
85 80 
9® 85 
90 90 
90 95 
95 88 . 
^ 85, 
^ 75 
98 95 

85 98 
80 88 


FIRST INTERMEDIATE MANUAL 
(Miss Wood) 


Arthur Greene 

Salvatore Maggio 
Katie M cKeon . . . 
.Anna Robin.son. . . 
Catherine Tierney. 
Joseph Whalen 


80 88' 

73 88 
88 90 
92 90‘ 
90 ^ 


SECOND INTERMEDIATE A 
(Mr. Sharp) 

Frank Madsen ' 83 98 

Walton Morgan 79 95 

May Lotz 91 too 

Je.ssie Casterline 89 98 

Anna Klepper 87 98 

Margaret Renton 91 99 

Anthony Gronshuski 87 98 

Irving Ammerman 4®. 9® 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE B 
(Miss Tilson) 

Patrick .Agnew I 98 85 

Helen Bath 97 99 

Matilda Bilics 98 99 

Catherine Briganite 97 ^ 

Edward Campbell ■ 97 95' 

Pearla Harris 90 99; 

John Imhoff 97 95' 

Parker Jetrel 98 99* 

jose Pepe 98 90 

Viola Savercool 97 98 

Irving Amerman 40 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE C 
( Miss Mackie ) 

Samuel Brosniak | 77 

Joseph Buccino 50 80 

LeRoy Buck ! 68 78 

Ernest De Laura 96 80 

Philip Hughes 95 K8 

Irene Humphries 89 88 

Loretta Quinlan 86 84 

Clara Scheiber 86 95 

Minnie Ruczinsky 70 90 

Mary Siegel 

Antonio Tafro 97 88 

James .Thompson 91 90 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE MANUAL 
(Miss Wood) 

Walter Batter.sby 70 90 

Lillian Learning 92 90 

Joseph Pingitore 92 88 

Edith Tusse.v 92 90 

Elton Williams 75 88 

Pearl Zoltock 89 90 

THIRD INTERMEDIATE 
(Mr. Ragna) 

Randall McClelland 79 96 

John Dugan 84 97 

James Davison 92 96 

William Felts 

Josephine Knlikowski 89 89 

Elias Scudder 75 97 

Marion .Agpar 85 87 

SECOND ADVANCED 
(Mr. Sharp) 

Lorraine Pease 

Robert Van Sickle 


THIRD ADVANCED 
(Mr. Ragna) 


91 

96 

91 

96 

91 

96 

91 

96 

92 

97 

88 

92 

81 

86 

83 

90 

80 

96 

87 

94 


George Hummel . 


SPECIAL CLASS 

.Alice Lynch 

Clara Wallace 

.Anna Pallay... 

Alice Sansouci 

Sidney Budwisky 

Sitephano Corrello 

John Schmitt 

Francis Schmitt 

SHOEMAKING CLASSES 

(Mr. Throckmorton) 

Elton W'illiains 

Anthony Gronshuski 

Thomas Kelly 

Dewey Davis 

Jesse Siill 

Willie Dixon 

Elias Scudder 

Joseph Pepe 

John Imhoff 

Joseph Buccino 

Matthew Gronkowski 

George Piasceski 

John Piasceski 

Arthur Rau 

Michael Morello 

PRINTING CLASSES 


(Mr. Porter) 

Frank Hoppaugh 9® '®®| 

Joseph Whalen 5® i®®! 

Joseph Pingitore 50100; 

Salvatore Maggio 5® '®°| 

Robert VanSickle , 80100, 

Fred Ciampagila 851001 

John Gronkowski 5® t®® 

Roy Hapward 90 loOj 

John Dugan 80 75. 

George Hummel 5® ^^1 

Alfred Shaw. — 95 ’®0; 

Stanley Lunewski 5 ®'®®j 

Vito Dondiego 9® 

Patrick .Agnew 5® °5[ 

James Davison 80100 

William Felts 80 100; 

Parker Jerrel 80 100, 

Randall McClelland 75 1®®' 

Samuel Brosniak .S® 100 

Benton Sperling 80100 


loo too, 
100 100; 
gojioo; 
100 looj 

100 IOO| 

100 100! 
100 looj 
too too, 
95' I®® 
100 100 
100 100 
ICO 100 
90 90 
100 100 
95 10® 


WOODWORKING CLASSES 


(Mr. Butterweck) 

Lorraine Pease 93 b8l 

Walton Morgan 80 85 

Frank Madsen 9® 98 

Walter Battersby 85 92 

lAiuis Otlen 98 09 

lAiuis Wenzel 75 80 

Willie Tuma 9® 90 

Edward Mathiason 90 85. 

Joseph Frederickson 90 90) 

Ernest I.eske 85 88; 

Stephen Semancik 85 88 

Gordon Vincent 80 85 

Edward Scheiber 90 92 

James Thompson 85 90 

Erne.st De Laura 85 

Tony Tafro 85 84 

Pilip Hughes 82 80 

Edward Carapliell 80 80 

John Amerman 95 98 

Antonio Cacchione 90 90 

Douglas Vincent 80 85 

I^roy Ruck 92 85 

SEWING CLASSES 
I .Miss Bilbee and Mrs. Markley) 

Esther W'oelper 98 100 

Marion Bailsman ^ lou 

May Lotz 95 I®o 

M rgarel Renton 98100 

Jessie Casterline 98100 

.Anna Klepper 98 100. 

Lillian Learning 98 100; 

Edith Tussey 98 100: 

Pearl Zoltock ^ 100 

Katie McKeon 98 too 

.Anna Robinson . 98 100 

Catherine Tierney 98 100 

Ruth Ramshaw 100 100 

Margaret Kluin 60100 

Mary DeLuce 98100, 

Anna Bussanich 60 100' 

.Anna Steiner ! 

Clementine Teuber 60100 

Viola Ringled 60 100 

Alice Clayton 95 100 

Susanna Nosanow 60100 

Mary Kane 60 100 

Anna Kodaba 60100 

Wanda Wojewucka i 98 ioo| 

Bertha SalUa 651001 

Josephine Kulikowski 98100 

Helen Bath lobioo 

Matilda Bilics |ioo lOO 

Katherine Brigautie 98 100 

Esther F'orsman | 

Pearla Harris • 

Marion Apgar 98100 

Anna Campbell : 951®® 

Margaret Jackson i 951®° 

Viola Savercool hoo ioo 

Irene Humphries 98 too 

Mary Siegel 65 too 

Minnie Ruezinsky 60100 

Clara Schieber ' 60100 


Loretta Quinlin 60100I 
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mates in your younger days, some of them are 
now closely associated with you as teachers and 
employees of this school, some of them are of 
the younger generation who are still sitting at the 
feet of that noble hand of teachers of the Virginia 
School for the Deaf and Blind, located at Staun- 
ton, and some of them are graduates of other 
schools who have come into Virginia to share 
in her wealth and bask in her sunshine. They are, 
as I have said, your friends — friends who rejoice in 
your success and now wish to give concrete form 
to their rejoicing. 

Some twenty years ago when, as a very young 
man. you first raised your feeble voice in behalf 
of the Colored Deaf and Blind of Virginia, who 
were being allowed to ggow up in ignorance and 
squalor, a grief to their friends and a menace to 
society, they expressed their belief in you and 
wished you Godspeed. When, later, you began 
to use your mighty pen to emphasize the in- 
justice and criminality of this neglect they ap- 
plauded you, and. when still later, you began to 
travel throughout the State, bearing your own 
burden of expense, in an effort to secure exact and 
full verification of the consequences of this neg- 
lect they followed your every movement with 
interest; and, at last, when you had succeeded 
in convincing an unwilling Legislature and had 
rewarded your courage and devotion “a liundred 
fold and running over,” their joy was fulfilled. 

Other deaf-mutes have founded schools for the 
the Deaf in the past — Coleman in Florida, White 
in Utah, MacGregor in Missouri. Lange in Indiana, 
and Larson in New Mexico, and Spear in North 
Dakota — but not one of them, I dare say, in their 
day builded as magnificently as you have builded. 
The history of today, when it comes to be writ- 
ten, will not fail to put you down as the Bene- 
factor of the Colored Deaf and Blind of Virginia. 
As yet, at this early day. we see but the glim- 
merings of the coming intelligence, good citizen- 
ship and nobleness of the children you are educat- 
ing here, but the time is coming when there will 
be sent out in the world from this school many 
who will take their places in the ranks of the 
State’s good citizens, and when that time does 
come they will look back and bless you. Your 
epitaph will be written in their hearts. No man 
could wish for a more precious epitaph than that 
which Abou Ben Adhem craved of the Recording 
.Angel : “Write me down.” said hr,” as one who 
loves his fellowman.” 

In behalf of the members of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you. Mr. Ritter, this Silver Loving Cup. 
On it you will find engraved the purpose of its 
presentation — “As a token of love.” May it ever 
be to you and to your children a reminder of the 
reward of Duty well done, and may you and they 
in the years to come drink from out of its depths 
the nectar of gratitude of an emancipated people. 


COOKING CL.ASSKS 
(Miss Koehler) 


Jessie Casterline 

Anna Kleppcr 

Lillian Learning 

Edith Tiissey 

Pearl Zoltock ... 

Katie .McKeon 

Anna Robinson . . . ■ . 

Catherine Tienery 

Esther Woelper 

Marion Bausnian ... ■ 

May Lota 

Margaret Renton 

Irene Humphries 

Minnie kuezinsky 

Clara .'icheiber 

Loretta (Jninlan 

Viola .S ivercool 

Mary Siegel 

Ruth Ramshaw 

Margaret Kluin 

Mary DeLuce 

Anna Steiner 

Clementine Tenber. . . . 
Josephine Knlikowski 

Matilda Bilics 

Katie Brigaiuie 

Esther Horsman 

Pearla Harris 

Margaret Jaikson.. ,. 

Anna Campbell 

Helen Bath 

Marion .'tpgar 

Anna Robertson . 


PAINTS 


For Every Purpose 

Sold by people who know 
paints with a life-long 
knowledge 


Hooper’s 

Paints 


MILLINERY CLASSES 
I Miss Stevenson) 


Josephine Knlikowski 

Katie McKeon 

Anna Robinson 

Catherine Tierney • . . 

Ruth Ramshaw 

Mari .n Bausinan 

May Lotz 

Margaret Renton 

Jessie Casterline 

Anna Klepper 

Lillian Learning 

Edith Tiisscy 


8 and 10 So. Warren St 

TRENTON, N. J. 


COLLEGE PRRPATATORY 


Bernard Doyle 


A REAL DEAF BEGGAR 

If a faking deaf-mute beggar is an injury to the 
good name of the honest deaf, is not a genuine 
deaf beggar equally so? For certainly he seems to 
belie that well-chosen slogan “The deaf do not beg.” 

One such case whose deafness seemed unquestion- 
able, by name, visited this school one day 

recently with a hard-luck story, which did not hold 
water very well, about having lost his money out 
of his pocket on the steamboat up from Philadelphia 
and wanting to “borrow” enough from us to pay 
his fare on to New York. As he has been making 
perennial visits to this and other schools for deaf, 
however, with a similiar plea, he was sent on his 
way with scant courtesy and warned that it would 
be dangerous for him to repeat the attempt here. 
He was able-bodied, workmen are scarce now and 
he looked able to take care of himself without ap- 
pealing to charity if he were so disposed. 


MANUAL ALPHABET 
ELECTROTYPES 
FOR SALE 


GENERAL NEWS 

The Mississippi School at Jackson suffered from 
the June cyclone to the extent of $100,000. The 
girls’ dormitory and Industrial building were nearly 
destroyed. School opened October 25 although re- 
construction wt)rk is still on. The Industrial build- 
ing will not he ready until January 1st, hence the 
Mis-sissippi Bulletin has suspended publication for 
the present. The cyclone struck the school June 
7th, three days after the close of school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Roberts, of West Medford, 
Mass., will start for Los .Angeles, Calif., on the 8th 
of the present month, making the trip across the 
continent in their automobile. 

F. W. Murray, of Hupo, Colorado who is a first 
class shoemaker is going to build a new shop of 
cement blocks. 


WANTED 

A number of deaf and dumb men are employed 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
They are successful and lil^e the work. 

They are paid $2.00 per .day while learning and 
after four or five weeks they go on piece work 
and make from $.3.00 to $5.00 per day of 8 work- 
ing hours. The Company is pleased with their 
work and welcomes other deaf mutes looking for 
positions. The Company encourages their athlectic 
and other activities. 

The work is not unhcalthly; and steady employ- 
ment is assured for a long time to come. The 
Applicant must weigh at least 140 lbs. and pass 
a physical examination, at our Employment Office. 

APPLY ON WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY OR 
FRIDAY. Employment Office, The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


A 17-years-old deaf boy by the name of William 
Foster of Lowell, Massachusett, in the past five years, 
has rescued alone, or with the aid of a companion, 
nine persons from a watery giave. He can dive 
into a deep stream with all clothes on and swim out. 
In fact, he has been the model of the other hoys 
whenever he swims. The reasoii why he can't get 
a medal, as he deserves to, from the Massachusetts 
Humane Society, is because “Foster has never put 
his own life in danger .” — The Cjlifoniia Xezes. 


Ameren Mmual AI|HMib«i 
r* Imn ftk 


Small Size $1.50 

Post-card size $2.50 

Report Size $5.00 

Address: The Silent Worker, Trenton, N. J 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 
ASK FOR ITl 

^yliylicta 

Circulates ^Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 

Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W, i6oth St., New YORK City. 


“Economizing for the purpose of being independ- 
ent is one of the soundest indications of a manly 
character .” — Samuel Smiles. 


People’s opinions of themselves arc legible in 
their countenances. — Jeremy Collier, 
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.lENKlNS MEMORIAL FUND 
COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman. 
John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson Mrs. M. Glynn 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 


An illustrated monthly magazine — newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription— single copies ( prepaid ) fo 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill w’lll 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

Cbc BrltisD Ikaf 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


are exactly what young men desire. Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 


Bulletin No. 15 

Mr. John P. Walker ? I 

A Friend 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 

Mr. A. L. Pach 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 

*Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer 

*Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 

Mr. David Simmons 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 

Mr. Anthony Capeili 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin 

Mr. B. H. Sharp 

Miss Mary R. Wood 

Mr. George F. Morris 

Miss Bertha Bilbee 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 

Mr. Frank E. Mesick 

Mr. Miles Sweeny - 

Mr. Peter W. Pace 

James Carrigan 

Mrs. Lewondorka 

Mrs. Mendres 

Adolph Krokenberger 

Wallace Cook 

•Mrs. Grace Worcester 

Mr. A. Steiner 

Miss Mary Somers 

Dr. Elmer Barwis 

Miss Ethel Collins 

Mr. Albert C. Titus 

Mr. Charles Jones 

Miss Catherine Smith 

Mr. F. W. Meiken 

♦Miss Elizabeth Hall 

Mr. William H. Reyman 

Thomas Kelly 

Through Mildred Hcnemier 

Through Peter Brede.. 

Through Arthur R. Smith. 

Through Mr. M. L. Glynn 

Through George Bedford 

Through Charles Cascella 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodtan) 

Through John M. Black 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 


fe Specialize in Suits 
tio.oo, SI 5.00 &nd S20.00 


Assortments include .suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 


Clothier aiid Haberdasher 


HOW WELL ACQUAINTED 
ARE YOU 

WITH THIS STORE? 

Make it your business, if you 
are not fully acquainted, to be- 
come so at an early date. 

Ask your neighbor, if you’re 
a stranger, she’ll tell you how 
good a store this is to shop in, 
how well we protect the in- 
terests of our patrons by not 
only offering as good values as 
it is possible for a good store to 
offer, but, we go beyond this 
and accord you the most liberal 
treatment, as to service, 
courtesy. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
Trenton, N. J. 


izi East State Street 
Hotel Wind.sor Building 


Schools 

TRENTON, N. J 


The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
public schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the fac- 
ulties of mind and how so to present 
that matter as to conform to the law 
of mental development. 

The cost per year for boarders, in- 
cluding board, washing, tuition, books, 
etc., is from $164 to $184. 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


The Model School 


Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparatory to college, busi- 
ness or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, la- 
boratories, manual training room, 
gymnasium, etc. 

The cost of day pupils is from $28 
to $64 per year, according to grade, 
and $224 to $244 for boarders. 


Plumhcrs 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 

Bicycle Supplies 


\ The Boarding Halls $ 


The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
electricity, heated by steam, well ven- 
tilated, provided with baths and all 
modern conveniences. The sleeping 
rooms are nicely furnished and are 
very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

]. M. GREEN. 









ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Jos. S. Freunghuysen Edgar H. Sturtevant 
Melvin A. Rice Edmund B. Osborne 

John P. Murray John C. VanDyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Synnott 


JOHN P. WALKER, M.A. 


WALTER M. KILPATRICK, B.Ph. 
Superintendent 

WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB, 
Store-keeper 
EMILY B. BURK, 
Book-keeper 

MADELINE D. HOLZ, 

Office Assistant 
FANNIE E. KIBBE, 
Director of Domestic Instruction 
NATHAN BYER, 
Supervisor of Boys 
GEORGE K S. GOMPERS, 
Military Instructor and Supervisor 
ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK, 
Assistant Supervisor 
MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS, 
Supervisor of Girls 
MARY I. KOEHLER, 
Cooking Instructor and Supervisor 
ELMAR BARWIS, M.D., 
Attending Physician 
BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D., 
Occulist 

MILES L. WAGNER, D.D.S., 
Dentist 

NELL M. BERGEN, R.N., 
Nurse 

CHARLES McLaughlin, 

Engineer 


Principal 


Officers of the Board 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT GRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
IRENE FITTS 
GLADYS COLE 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 
FRANCES H. PORTER 
EDWARD S. RAGNA, B.S, 
AMY M. HALES 
ALICE C. MACKIE 


President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Jos. S. Freunghuysen 

Melvin A. Rice 

Calvin N. Kendall 

Edward I. Edwards. . . . 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL. 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

T he New Jersey School for the Deaf, estab- 
lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions ; 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, 
not less than six years nor more than twenty-one 
years of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health 
and intellectual capacity to profit by the instruction 
afforded. The person making application for the ad- 
mission of a child as a pupil is required to fill out a 
blank form, furnished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. The applica^ 
tion must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of the township, 
or a mayor of the city, where the applicant resides, 
also a certificate from two freeholders of the county. 
These certificates are printed on the same sheet with 
the forms of application, and are accompanied by full 
directions for filling them out. Blank forms of ap- 
plication and any desired information in regard to 
the school may be obtained by writing *0 the follow- 
ing address, 

WALTER M. KILPATRICK, Superintendent, 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Instructors 


. . Printing and Engraving 

Woodworking 

Shoemaking 

Dressmaking 

Dressmaking 

Millinery and Embroidery 


George S. Porter 

Russel S. Butterweek . 
Charles Throckmorton 

Bertha Bilbee 

Kathryn Whelan 

Miriam M. Stevenson . . 


Subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER 


Only 50 Cents a Year 


P A C H 

Photographer 


The 


Crossley Machine Company 


(incorporated) 
MANUF.A^CTURERS OF 


Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


TRINITY BUILOING 
SUITE 2122-2123 

111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 

DO YOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable mercandise at moderate 
prices. „ 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


loo YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Gifts of Utility 


0 I I I Sold in Trenton at the 

Sells the best $1.50 and %2.00 Derby in j Capital Gift Shop 

the city, also a full line of line Hats 

College Caps. &c. \ if % 

33 East State St., Trenton, N. J. i J # m f a 


}ufman'i 

Lafayeffe6freefs^m 
Tf art ton 


NEW JERSEY 

history and 6enealogy 


Self -Filling 

Fountain Pen 


A SPECIALTY 


TKAVEK’S BOOK STORE ! 


lot S. BROAD ST. 


15 N. Warren St. 


i Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 

! Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 

Ashmore and Blackweli, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

I 35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 

STOLLS 

SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Wf SPORTING GOODS A GAMES 
^ OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AND AMUSEMENTS 

I 30 Eaat State St., Trento n, N. J. 

Compliments of 

W/LSON and STOKES 

Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone >47 
j TRENTON, N. J. 

; WM. CONVERY a SONS 

I IS9 iHorth Brsail (*U. 

I and see the largest line of Furniture 
I and Carpets in this city. 




